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PBEFACE, 



The following pages require but a few words of 
introduction; they are the result of some years' 
experience in endeavoring to teach my native lan- 
guage to foreigners. 

I am not ignorant of the nimierous, and the useful 
books already published for practice in translation^ 
and willingly bear testimony to their service ; but, 
having a conviction that a more intimate knowledge 
of corresponding forms of expression, in French and 
English, can be acquired by the study of " Letters 
and Conversations," than by any other course, I 
have limited myself to these subjects in my selec- 
tions. 

The first part of the book I have made to consist 
of literal translations from French writers, because 
these, not being made with a view to produce even 
readable English, simply give phraseology which, by 
its closeness to the original, can be correctly trans- 
lated back into French by the student, who, by this 
process, will gain a variety of colloquial expressions, 
and thus find himself better prepared to take the 



viii PREFACE. 

second portion of the book, which is formed solely 
from English authors. 

With the aid of a really good dictionary (not 
merely a pocket edition), in which examples of the 
employment of words are to be found; with the 
help of the notes at the foot of each page of the 
book; and also with a reasonable amount of dili- 
gence and reflection when writing the following 
exercises, a student will find, after he has gone 
through this book, that he is in possession of a 
variety of phrases and idioms which will ever after 
be ready for his service. 

I have only to add that the Key consists of a 
complete reproduction of the French selections, and 
a complete translation of the English. 

a. A. NEVEU. 

18, Kensington Squaee, W. 
August^ 1864. 
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Page 8, line 5,/tf>- "love," r«K? 'Mose." 

„ 12, „ 13, „ " VintettUOe;' read " Vintimaier 

„ 14, „ 20, „ " Vintemille," r<f<i<f "Vintimille." 
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„ 44, „ 19, „ «* why," r^fflk^" what." 
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LETTEES. 



The^ Duke de Montatisier to the Dauphin about^ the 
takinff of Philipsbourg. 

My Lord, 

I do not pay you^ compliments about the taking 
of Philipsbourg — ^you had a good artillery ; I do not 
pay you any either on the proofs of bravery and of 
intrepidity which you have given — those are heredi- 
tary virtues in your house ; but I rejoice with you 
that you are Kberal, generous, humane, setting off 
the services of others,^ and forgetting your own ; 
that is why I pay you my compliment. 



From M. de Sevigne, tvritten under the dictation of 
Madame de Sevigne, to Madame de Grignan, 

Guess, my child, what is the thing in the^ world 
which comes the quickest and which departs the 
slowest ; which makes you approach most nearly to 
convalescence, and draws you farthest away from it ; 



^ The, Monsieur le — ^ about, mir — ' I do not pay you, Je m vous 
Jais pas de—^ of others, d'autrui. 

5 What is the thing in the, ce que c*est que la chose du. 
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whicli makes you touch upon the state in the world 
the most agreeable, and which prevents you most 
from enjoying it ; which gives you the most delight- 
ful hopes, and which most banishes^ the effect of 
them. Can you not^ guess it ? do you give it up ?^ 
It is rheumatism. It is twenty-three days that I 
have been ill from it ; from the 14th I am without 
fever and painQo/.), and in this very happy state, 
thinking myself to be in a state to walk, which is what 
I wish, I find myself swelled in every part* — ^feet, 
legs, hands, arms ; and this swelling, which is called 
(pronomiTial) my cure, and which effectively is so, 
forms ^ the whole subject of my impatience, and would 
form that of my merit if I were good. Nevertheless, 
I believe that that is done,^ and that in two days 
I shall be able to walk. Larmechin makes me hope, 

che spero ! I receive from everywhere letters of 
rejoicing at*^ my good health, and it is with reason. 
The first step I shall set, wiU be to go to Paris : I 
beg you then, my dear child, to calm your anxieties ; 
you see that we have always written to you sincerely. 
Before closing this packet, I shall inquire of my big 
hand if it be willing that I write you two words : 

1 do not find that it is willing ; perhaps it will be in 
two hours. Farewell, my very charming® and very 
amiable one. I conjure you all to respect with trem- 
bling, what is called (pronominal) rheumatism: it 
seems to me that, for the moment, I have nothing 
more important to recommend to you. 



1 Banishes, iloigne — ^ can you not, ne sauriez-vom — ' do you give 
it up ? jetez'Vous voire lanfftte aux ehiena ? — ^ in every part, de tout 
coUs—^ forms, fait—^ that is done, voild gut est fait—^ at, wir — 
* charming, lelle. 
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Madame de Sevigne to Menace, 

Your recollection has caused^ me real joy, and has 
awakened again in me all the charm of our old^ 
friendship. Your lines have made me remember^ 
my youth, and I should like to know why the recol- 
lection of the loss of a benefit so irreparable does not 
cause any sadness. Instead of the pleasure I have 
felt, it seems to me one ought to weep ; but without 
examining whence this sentiment may come (m- 
^erted), I wish to fix myself on* the gratitude I feel 
for^ your present. You cannot doubt that it is 
agreeable to me, since my self-love finds so much its 
advantage^ therein, and that I am celebrated in it 
by the greatest wit of my day. It would be necessary*^ 
for the honour of your lines, that I should have better 
merited all (that) which you do me. Such as I have 
been, and such as I am, I shall never forget your 
true and solid friendship, and I shall be all my life 
the most grateful, as well as the oldest, of your very 
humble servants. 



La Bruydre to the Count de Bussy, 

If you did not conceal yourself in® your benefits, 
sir, you would have had sooner my thanks. I tell 
you (it) without compliment, that the manner in 
which you have just^ obliged me, binds me during*^ 



* Caused, donne — ^ old, ancienne — 3 remember, souvenir de — * to fix 
myself on, nC attacker d — ^ I feel for, que fax de — ^ so much its advan- 
tage, si bien son compte — "^ It would be necessary, Ilfaudrait. 

* In, de — * you have just, vous venez de — ^o binds me during, 
nC engage pour. 
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all my life to the most vivid gratitude of whieli I 
can be capable. You will have much trouble in^ 
stopping my mouth ; I cannot be silent on this cir- 
cimistance which indemnifies me for not having been 
received into a body to which you do so much honor* 
The highnesses to whom I belong^ will be informed 
of all you have done for me, sii*. The seven votes 
which have been for me, I have not begged for 
(them) — ^they are gratuitous ; but there is something 
in yours ^ which flatters me more deeply* than the 
others. I send you, sir, one of my books of the 
"Caracteres" much increased, and I am, with every 
kind of respect and gratitude, etc. 



The Marshal de Villars to Madame de Maintenon, to 
beg her to procure for his sister the Abbacy of 
Chelles. 

Madam, 

I have taken at starting the liberty of entreating 
you to be favorable to my sister, who is a nxm at 
Vienna for more than thirty years. I hope that the^ 
Cardinal de Noailles and Father Lachaise will have 
informed his majesty of the testimonies which have 
been given them^ by the Archbishop of Vienna. I 
shall regard as a marked"^ honor for me the seeing® 
that this sister, whom I love much, is named Abbess 
of Chelles. The king rewards the gain of a battle ; 
could he not then reward prayers ? Nobody has more 

* Much trouble in, bien de la peine d — ^ I belong, je auia — ' in 
yours, d la voire— ^ deeply, aensibl^nent, 

* The, monsieur le — • which have been given them, qui leur ont iti 
renduB — ^ marked, sensible — ^ the seeing, de voir. 
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desire^ to conquer than I : nobody prays with more 
zeal than my sister for the prosperity of the arms of 
his maiestv. 



his majesty. 



Letter of Rica to N* * * (Montesquieu). 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 

I have heard people speak^ of a species of tribunal 
which one calls the French Academy. There is not 
one less respected in the world, for they say that as 
soon as it has decided, the people break its decisions' 
and impose laws on it, which it is obliged to follow. 

It is some time ago that, in order to establish^ its 
authority, it gave a code of its judgments. This 
child of so many fathers was almost old when it was 
bom ; and although it was legitimate, a bastard who 
had before appeared, had nearly stifled it at its birth. 

Those who compose it have no other functions than 
to chatter unceasingly ; eulogy goes and takes its place^ 
(as) of itself in their eternal babble ; and as soon ajs 
they are initiated into its mysteries, the passion^ of 
panegyric comes and seizes them,"^ and leaves them 
no more. This body has forty heads, all filled with 
figures, metaphors, and antitheses : so many mouths 
speak scarcely but by exclamation; its ears desire® 
always to be struck by cadence and harmony. For 
the eyes, there is no question of them ; it seems that 
it is made for speaking, and not for seeing. It is 



^ Has more desire, n* a plus envie, 

2 I have heard people speak, J*ai out parler — ^ decisions, arrets — 
* in order to estabhsh, pour 4tablir — * goes and takes its place, va at 
placer — « passion, fureur, /. — ' comes and seizes them, vient les saisir 
—8 desire, vetdent. 
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not firm on its feet ; for time, whicli is its scourge, 
shakes it at every instant and destroys all it has. 
done. People have said at times that its hands are 
covetous : I shall say nothing about it to thee, and 
I leave that to be decided by those ^ who know it 
better than I. 

Those are the strange things^ which are not seen 
in our Persia. We have not a spirit disposed^ to- 
singular and strange institutions;^ we always seek 
nature in our simple customs and our unaffected 



Voltaire to J, J. Bozcsseau. 

Aux Delices. 

My Dear Philosopher, 

We can, you and I, in the intervals of our aches„ 
reason in verse and in prose; but at^ the present 
moment you will pardon my laying aside "^ all these 
philosophical discussions, which are but amusements. 
Your letter is very beautiful ; but I have at my 
house® one of my nieces, who, for three weeks, is in 
rather great danger ; I am nurse and very Ul myself. 
I shall wait to be better, and my niece to be cured, 
in order to dare think with you. M. Tronchin haa 
told me that you would come at last into your own 
country.^ M. d'Alembert will tell you what a philo* 
sophical life one leads in my little retreat. It would 



^ That those, decider cela d ceux — ^ strange things, bizarreries — 

3 disposed, porte—^ institutions, etablissementa--^ unaffected manners,. 
manieres ndives. 

6 At, dans — "^ laying aside, laisaer Id—^ at my house, cJiez wwi— 
* country, patrie, f. 
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deserve the name it bears, if it could possess you 
sometimes. It is said^ that you hate the dwelling 
in^ towns ; I have that in common with you. I 
should like to resemble you in so many things that 
this conformity might be able to determine you to 
come to see us. The state in which^ I am does not 
permit me to say to you more about it. 

Eely that of all those who have read you, no one 
esteems you more than I, despite my bad jests ; and 
that of all those who will see you, no one is more 
disused to love you tenderly. 

I begin by suppressing all ceremony. 



Letter of Lady Catesby to Lady Henrietta (Mme. 
Riccoboni,) 

I am weary^ here, my dear, I am very weary. 
How^ I have already regretted your study, mine, 
the charm of those conversations^ which confidence 
renders so lively, those simple amusements, those 
useful readings. If any sorrow touch us, and come 
to disturb our tranquillity, at least, coldness is never 
a third party ^ with us. 

It seems that one is free here, and constraint is 
concealed under this apparent liberty. One does here 
what one likes, but one does not say here what one 
thinks. How® the great world, how this brilliant 
society, called good company, give Kttle satisfaction 
to those who examine it ! It is neither taste, nor 



1 It is said, On dii — 2 in, des — ' in which, ou. 

* I am -weary, y<? nCemmie — * How, Que—^ the charm of those con- 
yereations, la douceur de ces entretiens — ' a third party, en tiers — 
* How, Que, 
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heart, nor even hope of pleasure, whicli gathers to- 
gether these strange beings, bom to^ possess much, 
to desire more, and to enjoy nothing. They seek 
each other without loving {pronominal) ; see each 
other without being pleased {pronominal) ; and love 
each other in the crowd without regretting {pro- 
nominal). What is it then which unites them? 
Equality of rank and fortxme, custom, that want of 
diverting themselves^ which they continually feel, 
and which seems attached to greatness, to riches, to 
display, in short to all the gifts which Heaven has 
not equally dispensed to all his creatures. 

What ties, my dear, and what friends ! As for me, 
little accustomed to disguise my feelings, can I take 
pleasure {pronominal) in those to whom I cannot^ 
show them without reserve ? One must be ^ in a very 
happy state to amuse oneself with people whom one 
loves little, or whom one loves not at all. But I am 
moralizing ;^ I tire you, perhaps. 

Farewell, in^ whatever humour I may be, I love 
you ever, ah ! yes, with all my heart. 



D'Alembcrt to Voltaire. 



Since the moxmtain wiU not come to Mahomet, it 
will be necessary then,''^ dear and illustrious brother- 
philosopher,® that Mahomet go to find the mountain. 
Yes, I shall have in a fortnight the pleasure of em- 

* To, pour — ^ diverting themselyes, ietourdir — ' I cannot, je ne 
aauraia^^ one must be, 5 faut e^r^— * moralizing, bien rifliehiaaante 
« in, de, 

' It will be necessary then, U faudra donc—^ brother-philosopher, 
confrere. 
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bracing you, and of renewing to you the assurance 
of all the sentiments of admiration with which you 
inspire me. I reckon upon being at Geneva a^ the 
latest, on the 10th of next month, and on passing 
there the remainder of the month. I shall carry 
thither to you the vows of all your compatriots, and 
their regret to see you so distant from them. I stop 
{pronominal) here in order to see a very small num- 
ber of friends who are willing^ to show me what there 
is remarkable in the town, and above all,^ what it 
can be useful to know for the good of our " Ency- 
clopedic." I withdraw from^ all other society, be- 
cause I think with Montaigne, that to go from house 
to house to make a show of one's chatting,* is a trade 
very imbecoming to a man of honor. 

We have here a detestable comedy and excellent 
Italian music moderately^ executed. Report has 
reached^ here that you were to come and hear 
Mademoiselle Clairon in the new hall, and see this 
character of Idame acted which has caused the heads 
of all Paris to tum."^ 

I feared much that you would come to Lyons 
whilst I went® to Geneva, and that we should play 
at prison-bars ; but people re-assure me by inform- 
ing me^ that you remain at Geneva. 

The new hall is very fine, and worthy of Soufflot, 
who has caused it to be constructed. It is the first 
that we have in France, and I should be of opinion 



1 Who are willing, qui veident bien — * above all, surtout — 

3 I withdraw from, Je me refuse d. — ^ to make chatting, faire 

montre de son caquet — * moderately, mediocrement — * reached, couru — 

^ caused turn, fait tourner la tete a tout Farts — ^ I -went, jHrais 

— 9 by informing me, en m*apprenant. 
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to place on it^ for an inscription : hngo post tempore 
venit. 

Farewell, my dear and illustrious brother-philoso- 
plier : nothing is equal to the desire which I have to 
embrace you, to thank you for all your kindnesses to 
us, and to ask you for fresh ones. Permit me to 
assure your nieces of the same sentiments. 



Joseph de Maistre to Mademoiselle C. de Maistre. 

I have received with an extreme pleasure, my dear 
child, thy last letter, not dated. I have found it full 
of good feelings and of good resolutions. I am en- 
tirely of thy opinion : he who wills a thing succeeds- 
in it ; 2 but the most difficult thing in the world is to 
will. JTobody can know what is the force of will, 
even in the arts. I wish to relate to thee the history 
of the celebrated Harrison, of London. He was, at 
the beginning of the last century, a yoimg working 
carpenter at the farther end^ of a province, when 
Parliament proposed the prize of £10,000 sterling 
for him who would invent an equation- watch for the 
problem of longitudes. Harrison said to himself, " I 
will gain this prize.'' He threw aside the saw and 
the plane, came to London, made himseK a working 
clockmaker, worked forty years, and gained the prize. 
What dost thou say to that,^ my dear Constance ? 
Is that caUed wHl P^ 



1 To place on it, d'y mettre, 

2 Succeeds in it, en vient d bout — ' working carpenter at the farther 
end, garqon eharpentier au fond—*' What dost thou say to that, QmV/i 
dis-tu — 5 Is that called will ? Cela 8*appelle-t-il voidoir ? 
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I like Latin at least ^ as much as German; but 
I persist in believing that it is rather late. At thjr 
age I knew Virgil and company by heart ; and there 
was about five years that I had something to do with 
them.^ People have wished to invent easy methods^ 
but they are pure illusions. There are no easy 
methods to learn difficult things. The sole method 
is to close one's door, to make it said^ that one is not 
there, and to work. Since people have set them- 
selves to teach us in France how we should learn 
dead languages no one knows them, and it is rather 
amusing* that those who do not know them wish 
absolutely to prove the viciousness of the methods 
employed by us who do know them. Voltaire has 
said^ so you tell me^ — ^for, for me, I know nothing 
about it; I have never read him entirely:^ it is 
thirty years ago that I have (not) read a line of 
him — ^that women are capable of doing all that men 
do {inverted), etc. It is a compliment made to some 
pretty woman, or it is one of the hundred thousand 
and thousand foolish things"^ which he has said in his. 
life. The truth is precisely the contrary. Women 
have done no master-piece of any kind.® They have 
created neither the Iliad, nor ^neid, nor Jerusalem 
Delivered, nor Phaedra, nor Athalia, nor Rodogune, 
nor the Misanthrope, nor Tartuffe, nor the Joueur, 
nor the Pantheon, nor the Church of Saint Peter,, 
nor the Venus of Medici, nor the Apollo Belvidere, 
nor the Perseus, nor the book of Principia, nor the 



' At least, pour le mains — ^ I had , que j'e m*en mUais—^ to 

make it said, de faire dire — * amusing, plaisant — * so you tell me, 

d ee que tu me dis—^ I have entirely, /amaw 7V ne Fai tout lu 

— "* foolish things, sotfises — ^ of any kind, dans aucun genre. 
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Discourse on Universal History, nor Telemaclms. 
They have invented neither algebra, nor telescopes, 
nor achromatic glasses, nor the fire-engine, nor the 
stocking-loom, etc. But they do something greater 
than aU that : it is on their knees that is formed 
(pronominal) what there is most excellent in the 
world : an honest man and an honest woman. 

That is, my very dear child, a letter entirely of 
morality.^ I hope that my Kttle sermon, however, 
will not have made thee yawn. Kiss my dear Adele, 
and never doubt of the very profoimd respect with 
which I am for life, thy good papa. 



Joubert to Madame de Vintemille. 

I had invited to dinner, for Tuesday, M. de Cha- 
teaubriand and M. M0I6. They came^ — ^the one at 
half-past five, the other at six. 

There were few people, and we gave^ a minute to 
reverences. After the reverences, they saw each 
other ; in seeing each other, they took each other^s 
hand with a charmed air, and shook each other's arm 
in a very sensible manner. 

Dinner was served.* They were neighbours, and 
did not leave off during the whole repast to chatter 
very gaily, and to eat like ogres. 

I remarked^ that they were always asking for the 
same dish, and that they were always maintaining 
the same opinion against all the guests. I do not 



' Entirely of morality, toute de morale. 

2 They came, lU sont veniu — * we gave, on a donne—^ Dinner was 
served, On a serving I remarked, J*ai remarqud. 
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recollect having observed in my life a more perfect 
uniformity of hearts, minds, and appetites. 

After dinner I proposed to them to go to roost 
tete-d-tete in the library, where they made merry ^ 
for two big hours, and whence it was necessary for 
me to tear them away at night.^ 

The next day, Wednesday, they raced through the 
fields together, from three o'clock till five, and met 
again at seven at the house of Chateaubriand, where 
I left M. M0I6 at half-past ten. I do not know if he 
slept there. 

He was seated there at table^ the next day, Thurs- 
day. This is sure, for I dined there with him. 

That day they again walked alone during the 
whole evening, for they had not come in at ten 
o'clock. I do not know what they did yesterday. 

That is the exact bulletin of all I have seen. As 
to what I have heard, I can assure you that they 
laugh with great bursts, like madmen, and that they 
do not speak too much like sages. (It is that) appa- 
rently they are wild with joy.^ 

If, to complete the narrative, I must mix my con- 
jectures with my recitals, I shall tell you confiden- 
tially that I fear a little that this coming together 
may be made {protiominal) at the expense of the 
human race, for they do not cease to laugh at the 
whole world, even at me ! 

Therefore I have told them not to return. I called 
them serpents warmed in my bosom ; but they jest 
at all that. 



^ They made merry, Us se sont ebattus — ^ at night, d la nuit noire 

— 3 He was tahle, // y etait attabU—^ they are wild with joy,. 

ih extravaguent dejoie. 
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Happily for the bad effects which the re-imion 
•could have (inverted), and the spirit of offensive and 
defensive league which animates them, they are going 
soon to separate, for Chateaubriand starts to-morrow. 
I have the goodness to be sorry for it, although I 
lose evidently but blows, in the separation in which ^ 
these two men, whom so desperate a friendship has 
seized again, are going to live one from the other 
(inverted). 

Madame de Chateaubriand was not of the feast, 
because she found herself very unwell on that day. 
She is better, and, as you know, she starts with her 
husband. 

That is all, it seems to me. I know what to you a 
piece of news is, and news of this kind. Therefore 
have I not lost one moment in making you acquainted 
with^ this one. You know it now like myself. I 
have put for you all the dots on all the i's. It is on 
the condition that you will send me the first lines 
which M. de Vintemille will write^ (inverted); 
although, to tell the truth, I find myself already 
paid by the pleasure of having informed* you of 
what you have wanted to know. 



Chateaubriand to M. de Lomenie. 

I have been ill, sir, and I am still suffering much ; 
that is what has prevented me from thanking you 
sooner for the biographical collection^ which you 

* In the separation in which, d Vdloignement ou — ^ in making you 
ac(inainted with, pour vow mettre an eourant de — ^ write, fera — 
* infonned, appris. 

^ Collection, recueilj tn. 
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Lave done me the honor to send mo. I have never 
had but to be satisfied with^ the good nature of these 
kinds of works, including therein those which were 
the least favorable to toe. As for you, sir, who treat 
me with an indulgence for which I cannot be suffi- 
ciently^ grateful, I should congratulate you with 
more freedom^ on the form of your work, if I were 
not embarrassed on the nature* by your praises. It 
is not my part to^ have an opinion relative to the 
ensemble of your biographies, in which, moreover, are 
shown® talent, taste, measure, and the delicate dis- 
cretion''^ of the writer. But some of the men of whom 
you speak are men whom I love and admire : severity, 
tempered even by sincere praises and practised de- 
corum,® always pains® a little admiration and friend- 
ship. At my age one is disarmed by time. 

Henceforth, away from the world, retired to my 
hearth between the two penates of France — honor 
and liberty — ^I beg them to spare for ever to our 
country shame, even in the midst of ^® repose, des- 
potism, even in the midst of glory. 

Receive, etc. 



Paul-Louis Courier to his Mother. 

I have just^^ received a letter which informs me^*^ 
that I shall soon be first lieutenant : I have, there- 
fore, not more than six weeks or two months to re- 

* Be satisfied with, me louer de—^ I cannot be sufficiently, Je ne 
tauratB Hre assez—^ freedom, abandonj m.— * nature, fonda, m. — * It 
is not my part to, line nCappartient point de — * are shown, se mm- 
frent — ^ discretion, reienuey f. — ^ practised decorum, les bienseanoes 
gard^M-^^ always pains, affiige tot^'ours — *o in the midst of, dana le. 

^> I have just, Je vims de—^^ informs me, m'apprend. 
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main here. The season will then be very advanced^ 
and, according to all appearance, the company to 
which ^ I shall go, will be in winter-quarters, which 
consoles me a little for seeing myself dragged away 
from here. If the affair turned out differently, and 
I had to encamp^ in the middle of winter, as it is 
possible, it would be for me a rather hard apprentice- 
ship. 

I have received, some days ago, the case which 
your letters promised me. Everything therein is 
admirably good. My comrade, who was present^ at 
the opening, was (p.d.), like me, surpiised at the 
beauty of the materials. In proportion as* we ad- 
vanced, his praises increased; the books had (p.d.) 
their share. They were indeed for my part^ what I 
most esteemed of it. But when we came^ to the 
ribbons and other little parcels, of which there was a 
great number, all accompanied by notes, and so 
arranged"^ that a bliad man might have recognized 
there, I think, a maternal hand, the reflections of 
both of us fell back® at the same time on you, whose 
tenderness appeared less through your presents, how- 
ever beautiful they might be, than through the 
charming^ attentions with which they were, as it 
were,^® adorned. A sigh escaped him, and then I saw 
that the poor fellow, who is without parents, envied 
me, not that which he has imder his eyes, but my 
mother. 



^ To which, OM— 2 I had to encamp, qt^il me faUut camper—^ was 

present, assUtait — * In proportion as, A meaure que — * They were 

part, CUtait bieriy quant d moi — « came, en vinmes — "^ so arranged, 

arranges de mantle — ^ the reflections back, noa rdflexioni d tou» 

lea dmx seporterent — ^ charming, ddlieieuses — *o as it were, camme. 
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I have been invited lately^ to the wedding of one 
of my sergeants, and I went to it,^ although I had a 
very bad headache, as (that) happens frequently tp 
me, since a certain period.^ I could only be sad 
there, therefore I was so. I have scarcely either 
drunk or eaten, and when dancing was spoken of, I 
resisted all^ their entreaties ; I said the true reason 
for it, but that did not content them, and they 
thought that I disdained them. It is certain that 
nothing has more himiiliated and enraged^ me for 
some years than not having known how to dance, 
and that through my fault. 



PaulrLotds Courier to the Princess of Salm-Dyck. 

Madam, 

I shall not have the pleasure of dining with you, 
and that is because I am dead. I buried myself 
yesterday with the customary ceremonies, in order 
to translate a Greek book. It is a fine undertaking, 
with which I am much occupied, therefore I shall 
scarcely give it up before^ eight or ten days. Then 
I shall come to Hfe again "^ and I shall appear to you. 
Do not be displeased, madam, if I fail in® my word to 
you. I have done worse to Madame Clavier : after 
a thousand promises to dine at her house^ yesterday, 
I did not go there. Seriously, I work like a negro. 
I want to do something if I can. I think of you in 



1 Lately, ces Jours-ci — * I -vvent to it, je nCy mis rendu — ' period, 
temps — * I resisted all,je me suia refuse a — ^ enraged, /atV enrager. 

^ Before, que dans — "^ I shall come to life again, je ressusciterai — 
* in, de—^ at lier house, chez elle. 
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my tomb. I shall leave it^ before the day of judge- 
ment, in order to go and present you my respects- 
(sinff.) But it will be in the morning, if you per- 
mit it. 

De Profundis. 



De Sismondi a Mademoiselle Eulalie de Saint- 
Aulaire. 

I congratulate you, my amiable^ friend, to have 
seen Naples, to have profited so well by all your time, 
to have been so favoured there by the season ; and 
then I congratulate you to have returned from it, 
and I shall congratulate you anew with all my heart, 
when I know you are on the road to^ re-enter France. 
You have henceforth seen enough of foreign countries 
for pleasure, enough for curiosity, and I feel (very) 
well, how all your affections as well as all the habits 
of your mind recall you to the midst of your former 
friends.* I do not quite share your judgment about^ 
the Italians ; I love and esteem them, but I imder- 
stand very well how you feel still a stranger with 
them. I have felt so,^ longer still than you ; I have 
lived long years in Italy before understanding,''^ and 
consequently loving, the Italians, always struck with 
the idea that they were different to us,^ and confound- 
ing always the observation of this difference with 
a blame. Besides^ your remark on the contrast 



* I shall leave it, J^en soriirai. 

2 Amiable, gentille — ^ on the road to, en cliemin pour — * former 
friends, anciens amis — ^ about, sur — ^ I have felt so, Je Vai eprouvk — 
' understanding, entendre — ^ diiFerent to us, autres qm nous — * Besides, 
Du reste. 
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between the nobleness of the people of Rome, and 
the vivacity, the servile gaiety of that of Naples, is 
striking in truth, and leaves at the same time in the 
mind a long subject for^ reflection. The race of 
men is the same; the climate diflers too Kttle for 
one to attribute any influence to it ; the education 
is as bad in one place as in the other ; the govern- 
ment, if one can choose between things so miserable, 
is rather better at Naples. The two peoples only 
differ because the one has the remembrance of the 
time when^ it was something, and respects itself in 
its past ; the other in all the course of ages, cannot 
find a period honorable to its history, and it escapes 
from its remembrance in pleasures. 



Beranger to W. Young, 
Sir, 

I received with gratitude the volume which you 
have the goodness to send me. Unfortunately I do 
not know English; but a member of the French 
Academy, who knows it perfectly, has arrived at my 
house^ almost at the same time as your volume, and 
has made me appreciate, sir, all the obligations I owe 
to you.for^ the trouble you have taken to translate 
so great a number of my songs. Great thanks^ then 
for the share of popularity which you have been 
pleased^ to make in your country,''^ for an old writer 
of songs who has never sung but his own, and 



^ For, de — ^ when, ou, 

3 At my house, chez moi—^ I owe to you for, que je vova ai de — 
^ Great thanks, Grand merci-^^ been pleased, bim voulu—'^ country, 
patrU^f. 
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especially in the days of her adversity (pL). Your 
fine talent, sir, has been generously hospitable to^ 
my little muse, which will preserve an affectionate 
remembrance of it. 

Receive with my sincere thanks, the assurance of 
my most distinguished consideration. 



Unpublished letter of Beranffer to * * *. 

1848. 

No, sir, it is not without being aware of it^ that I 
have acquired the reputation of a good writer of 
songs.3 I have always written* songs, but I have 
not done that alone. Although deprived of classical 
instruction, there is no kind^ of poetry, however^ 
elevated it may be, which I have not attempted, and 
with a certain success, since it is to poems of the 
gravest kind, that I have owed the protection of 
Lucien Bonaparte. 

The circumstances, which have definitively at- 
tached me to song, would be too long to relate to 
you ;'^ but when I fixed myself definitively to this 
kind, I brought to its cultivation all my literary 
studies, all my observations on the different parts of 
style ; all the secrets of our versification tokich is so 
difficult, all my reflections on the character of our 
language, of which one only renders oneself master 
by (a) very determined labour.® 



^ To, pour. 

2 Being aware of it, m'en douter — ^ writer of songs, chansonnier — 
* written, fait — * there is no kind, »7 rCest pas de genre — « howeyer, si 
— "^ to relate to you, d v<ms rapporter—^ very determined labour, tra- 
i>ail bien opinidtre. 
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I shall not speak of our natural dispositions ; it is 
for the pubKc to judge of them, and it often deceives 
itself. But since you wish to know what has caused^ 
my success (pL), I have just told it you, sir, and 
/ put you in a position^ to judge of your aptness for 
the kind which you adopt. 

As for the idea which you have of my superiority, 
put boimds to it. My royalty is like all others, 
subject to events,^ and old as I am, I may have the 
fate of the kings of our earth. Why should not you 
become president of a song- writing* republic ? 

Sing, then, sir, and above all tMnps make pro- 
visions of ideas ; there is need of many^ in a time 
when^ everybody thinks. 

Receive the assurance of my distinguished con- 
sideration. 



Letter of Eicgdne Beauharnais to the King of 
Bavaria, his father-in-law, in answer to the pro- 
positions which the Emperor Alexander had 
earned to be made to him by the intervention of 
the King, 

Sire, 

I have received the propositions of your Majesty ; 
they are no doubt very handsome, but they will not 
change my determination. I must have been in 
ill-luck*^ when I had the honor to see you, since you 



^ What has caused, ce qui a fait — ^ in a position, d meme de — 
3 subject to events, soumise aux evmtttalit^a — * song-writing, chanson- 
niere--^ there is need of many, il enfaut heaucoup — ® when, ou, 

^ I must ill-luck, Ilfaut quefaiejoud de malheur. 
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have retained of me the impression^ that I could, 
at any price whatever, fail in honor.^ 

Neither the perspective of the Duchy of Genoa, 
nor that of the kingdom of Italy, would lead me to 
treason. The example of the King of Naples cannot 
seduce me. I prefer to become again a soldier than 
a debased sovereign. The Emperor, you say, has 
wronged me;^ I have forgotten it, I only remember 
his benefits. I owe him everything, my rank, my 
titles, my fortune, and, what I prefer to all that, I 
owe him — ^that which your indulgence is pleased* to 
call my glory. I shall serve him as long as he lives ; 
my person is his, like my heart. 

May my sword break (pronominal) between my 
hands, should it ever be imfaithful to the Emperor 
and to France. 

I flatter myself that my refusal, when appreciated, 
wiU secure to me the esteem of your Majesty. 



Lamartine to Beranger. 

Dear and Illustrious Friend, 

I have just been^ reading and re-reading your 
beautiful prophetic songs. Be a good prophet as 
well as you are a great and original poet. 

I arrive from the south. I remember {pronomi- 
nal) on arriving that you have not promised, but let 
me hope, that you would be able, during® the beauti- 
ful sunshine of September, to take your flight by a 



1 Retained of me the impression, garde de mot la pens^e—^ fail in 
honor, forfaire d Vlumneur — ^ has wronged me, a eu det torts envers 
moi—*' is pleased, veut bien, 

* I have just been, Je viens efo— • during, au. 
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ieavy diligence, and arrive in thirty-six hours at* 
the solitude of one of the men who comprehend and 
who love you best. I recall to you, in the^ name of 
Madame de Lamartine, in mine, and in the name 
of all this coimtry where you are cherished and sung, 
this velleity which would be a serious happiness for 
my roof. 

I address to you also a little improvisation of 
mine^ the day before yesterday, on* my arrival at a 
meeting of agriculturists and gardeners. The gar- 
dener of Passy will understand that of Milly. 

Farewell ! I will not abuse your moments and your 
eyes. I leave you in order to go and follow my 
vintagers, and turn over^ my documents at the 
national assembly. 

Attachment equal to admiration. 



Unpublished letter of Casimir Delavigne to a brother- 
poet.^ 

Sir, 

Your confidence touches and honors me ; but it is 
at the same time for me a very bitter source of grief. 
A man of letters like you, I am rich or poor accord- 
ing to circumstances, and imfortimately my theatre, 
which is all my fortune, and that of a numerous 
family, does not bring me anything''^ since a month. 
I find myself therefore in the absolute impossibility 
of being useful to you. Believe that I am deeply 



1 At, dam—^ in the, au—^ of mine, de moi—^ on, <J— « turn over, 
JeuUleter, 

6 Brother-poet, confrere—'^ does not bring me anything, ne nie rap-^ 
porte rten. 
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afflicted to be unable to succour a brother-poet, whose 
painful position inspires me with so lively an interest ; 
and receive, sir, with the expression of my regrets, 
which I address to you from the depth of my heart,^ 
the assurance of my most distinguished consideration. 

P.S. According to your request, I send back to you 
the letter, which you have done me the honor to 
address to me. 

Sir, I cannot resist the thoroughly painful feeling^ 
which I experience. I send you the only object of 
any value which I possess. It is a repeater, of which 
I beg you to make the use which you like. You 
will not deprive me of it, for I should no longer use 
it; it would recall to me at every hour of the day 
that an unfortunate man has addressed himself to me 
in vain, when I had still a means of being useful to 
him. 



M. Thiers to Saint-Hilaire. 

My Dear Saint-Hilaire, 

You ask me if at the approach of the assembly^ of 
the " Corps Legislatif,*' I am well. Yes, I am well, 
very well, even better than last year at a similar 
time,* and it is not, I assure you (it), the happy in- 
fluence of contentment ; I am not in fact consoled 
for the sacrifice which I have made in accepting the 
deputation. Farewell history, farewell arts : history 
which teaches everything, arts which console for 



^ From heart, du fond du ecsur — 'the feeling, au sentiment 

tout d fait peniMe. 
3 The assembly, la reunion — ^ at a similar time, d pareille epoque. 
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everything ! but if I had refused, people would have 
said that my faith in certain truths, or my zeal in 
defending it,^ had given way ;^ now^ as there is 
nothing of it, I have gone on, I shall go on, and I 
hope not to be imworthy, in intention* at least, of 
the friends with whom I have passed my life. 

Heartily yours.^ 



Alexis de Tocqueville to Gitstave de Beaumont. 

Here I am at last arrived in England, my dear 
friend ; not without trouble, I assure you. I at first 
went from^ Cherbourg to Guernsey in a yacht, in 
which''^ the proprietor had offered me a place. There 
I found a steamer which conveyed me in ten hours 
to® a little town on the^ south coast of England, 
called Weymouth, whence I at last managed to 
reach ^^ London. I am here since Saturday last. It 
would be difficult for me to tell you anything of ^^ the 
impressions which I experience since I have set foot 
in this immense metropolis. It is a continual be- 
wilderment, and a deep feeling of my nullity. We 
were much in America. We are not much^^ in Paris. 
But one must arrive below Zero, and take what ma- 
thematicians call negative numbers, in order to com- 
pute what I am here. This depends on^^ two causes ;. 
first on the immensity of this town, which exceeds. 



^ In defending it, a la defendre — 2 had given way, avait Jldchi— 
8 now, or—* in intention, par V intention — * Heartily yonrs, Tout d 
vottB de cosur. 

* I at first went from, Je me suis d*abord rendu de — ^ in which, ou — 
8 to, dans — ^ on the, <fo la — *o whence reach, d*ouje suis en^n par- 
venu d gagner — ^^ to tell you anything of, de vom rien dire sur — 
1' much, grand* ckoee — *3 depends on, tient d. 
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all that Paris can make one imagine, and on the 
multitude of different celebrated people/ who are met 
(pronominal) tuith there ; secondly, on the place 
which the aristocracy occupies there, a thing of which, 
it seems to me, that I had no idea. The position 
which fortune gives, {inverted) joined to birth, ap- 
pears to me to be still here at a million of feet above 
all the rest. You understand^ that I cannot yet 
speak of the mind of the English people ; what I can 
say is, that what strikes me the most imtil now in the 
manners, is their aristocratic exterior ; the aristocra- 
tic spirit appears to me descended to aU^ classes. . . . 

I do not find again in any point our America 

Here am I then, wandering on the surface of London 
like a midge on a bundle of hay. . . . All the people, 
at whom I can get,* treat me with distinction ; but 
the difficulty is to meet them.^. . . . The most diffi- 
cult thing here is to know hotv to limit one's curiosity 
to some thing ; the multitude of interesting objects 
(intellectually speaking) crushes you; it is in the 
choice to be made that I should need to be directed. . . 



Alexis de Tocqzceville to Henry Reeve, Esq. 

You must at the very least^ think me dead, my 
dear Mr. Reeve, for there is no means of imagining 
that I have passed through London without going to 
see you, as well as your mother;^ and it is almost 



^ Celebrated people, cdldbrites^^ understand, amtez — ' all, dans — 

* All the people get, Toua les gena auxquelaje puis parvmir — ^ to 

meet them, de lesjoindre, 

6 You must at the very least, Vous devez tout au tnoins-^'^ as well as 
your mother, aimi qtte madame votre mere. 
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also unlikely that I have crossed through Boulogne 
without stopping in ord^ to profit by the stay which, 
I imagine, Mrs. Austin is making there (inverted). 
A single word can explain all that. I have come 
back to France neither by London nor Boulogne. I 
have in the environs of Cherbourg, a brother who 
lives there during the fine season, and moreover a 
small property as large as my hand.^ Being at 
Dublin, I have learned that my brother had arrived 
home,^ and that the wind had carried 06" the roof of 
my house ; two events which have made me judge it 
useful to betake myself to Normandy the soonest pos- 
sible, and by the shortest road. I have then gone 
down quite straight from Dublin as far as Southamp- 
ton, and from there I have regained the French coast, 
without having the least tempest to relate to you. 

My justification being thus complete, let us speak 
of you. What has become of you since I have left 
you ? Have you lived in the good air of Hampstead, 
or have you descended into^ the smoke (pL) of Lon- 
don ? In the midst of your other occupations, have 
you continued the " Democracy ?" I have had the 
pleasure, during my voyage in England, and in 
Ireland, of seeing several copies of the first volume, 
and of receiving, on the translation, compliments 
which I send you back very exactly. I am doing 
here my third edition. 

I say nothing to you about* "our" politics {sing.). 
I arrive ; I have not yet made a visit to anyone. 
Being reduced to my sole resources, I can only tell 



^ As large as my hand, grande comme la main — * home, chez lui — 
^ into, juaque dans — * about, sur. 
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you^ that I desire eagerly to see you again, and that 
it is absolutely necessary^ that you come soon and 
make a little voyage in France. Recollect, besides, 
that you have belonging to me a certain number of 
American documents, and remember that I only re- 
ceive them if you bring them yourseK. 

In the meantime, receive, I beg you, the assurance 
of my very sincere attachment. 



Alexis de Tocqueville to Mrs. Atcstin, 

Your letter, madam, which I have received yester- 
day caused us a real joy in proving to us how much 
your health has improved,^ since you can travel a 
little. It is a progress at which we rejoice, Madame 
de Tocqueville and I, with aU our hearts. I should 
like much* to be able to go and fetch you, but I do 
not know if it will be possible for me to do so, for we 
are much farther, one from the other, than you seem 
to suppose (it), although inhabiting the same pro- 
vince. There are no less than forty leagues from 
here to Tronville, and we have no railroad in this 
direction 

I have owed to you a real pleasure and a great 
profit, last summer, madam. I was on the banks of 
the Rhine, when the book which you had just^ pub- 
lished, on Germany, was lent me. I have read it 
with a very great interest, and have learned from it 
many things of which I was ignorant.® 

^ I can only tell you, je ne sauraia que vous dire — ^ and that it is 
absolutely necessary, et qt^Ufaut de toute necessite', 

3 Has improYcd, s^eat ameliorSe — * much, bien — * had just, veniez — 
* of which I was ignorant, quefignwais. 
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I have occupied myself with Germany in these 
late times, and, in order better to know it, I have 
undertaken a thing which was scarcely reasonable at 
my age ; I have undertaken to learn German. If I 
have not succeeded in^ speaking it, I have arrived at 
least at comprehending it and reading it. I have 
therefore been better able to judge of the truth of 
your pictures, and of the rectitude of your judg- 
ments. 

Farewell, madam; recall me particularly to the 
TecoUection of Mr. Austin, and, above all, do not 
forget me to^ Mrs. Reeve, whom I should be very 
happy to see again and to thank, at the end of twenty 
years, for the amiable hospitality which I found at 
her house^ at Hampstead. 

Believe in all our sentiments of real friendship. 



Prince Napoleon to M. de Chateaubriand, 

Citadel of Ham. 
My Lord Viscount,* 

It is about twelve years ago that, walking one day 
beyond^ the Porta Pia at Rome, I silently followed 
the ambassador of Charles X., regretting that cold 
politics {sing,) prevented my testifying^ to the illus- 
trious author of the G^nie du Christianisme, aU my 
admiration for him. I was far from thinking then 
that the power which he represented would be soon 
overthrown, that the tri-coloured flag would be as 



* If I have in, 8% j$ ne auis pas parvenu^ d — - to, auprea de — 

3 at her house, chez elle. 

* My lord Viscount, Monsieur le Vicomte--^ walking one day heyond, 
mepromenant unj'our hora de—^ my testifying, Umoigner, 
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hostile to my family as the white flag, and that this 
noble representative of an unfriendly court would, in 
a few years, be the sole important man who would 
come, in my captivity, to give me tokens of sym- 
pathy. 

If this recollection recall the vicissitude of human 
things, it proves also that elevated sentiments ever 
remain the same. In every position of your life,, 
you have unceasingly, my Lord Viscount, sought ta 
console misfortune, and certainly you have known 
how to inspire men, who were even opposed to your 
opinions, with a sincere admiration for the great 
writer, and a profound esteem -for the political 
man. 

I need not tell you, my Lord Viscount, how 
your letter has touched me; and I should have 
expressed my gratitude to you sooner, had I not 
received many visits which have absorbed aU my 
time. 

In order to employ my leisure {pL)y I reckon upon 
imdertaking a great work, for which I shall venture^ 
later to ask some advice^ of you. I wish to write 
the history of Charlemagne, and show all the influ- 
ence which that great man has exercised (inverted) 
during his life and after his death, on the world'a 
destiny. When I have collected^ all the necessary 
materials, I hope it will not be abusing your extreme 
goodness to submit* questions to you. 

Receive, my Lord Viscount, the assurance of my 
high esteem and my distinguished feelings. 



^ 1 shall venture, foserap—^ some advice, quelques eofueiU — ' col- 
lected, rassembU — ^ to submit, que de. 
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THE MISER {Moliere). 

ACT v., SCENE I.— HAJtPAGON, A C0MMI8SABY. 

The Commissary : Let me act ;^ I know my trade^ 
thank God. It is not from to-day that I mix myself 
up with discovering thefts; and I should like to 
have as many sacks of a thousand francs as I have 
caused people to be hung. 

Harpagon : All magistrates are interested in 
taking this affair in hand ; and if one does not make 
me find my money again, I shall ask justice of justice. 

The Commissary : It is necessary to take^ all re- 
quisite proceedings. You say that there was in this 
chest .... 

Harpagon : Ten thousand crowns well counted. 

The Commissary : Ten thousand crowns ! 

Harpagon : Ten thousand crowns. 

The Commissary : The theft is considerable ! 

Harpagon : There is no punishment great enough 
for the enormity of this crime ; and if it remain un- 
punished, the most sacred things are no longer in 
safety. 

The Commissary : In what specie (pi.) was this 
sum? 

Harpagon : In good Louis d'or and pistols of full 
weight.^ 

1 Act,/«tV^— 3 It ig necessary to take, II faut faire--^ of full weight 
bien tribuehantea. 
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The Commissary: Whomdoyousxispectofthistheft? 

Harpagox : Everybody, and I wish you to arrest 
as prisoners the town and the suburbs. 

The Commissary : It is necessary/ if you believe 
me, not to scare any one, and to try gently to catch 
some proofs, in order to proceed afterwards, with 
rigour,^ for the recovery of the deniers which have 
baen taken from you. 

SCENE n. — HABFAOON, THE COMMISSAItY, MASTEB JAQUES. 

Master Jaques : (At the back of the staged turning 
Jiimself back to the side by which he has entered.) 
I am going to return {pronominal). Let his throat 
be cut for me at once ;* let his feet be grilled for me ; 
let him be put into boiling water for me, and let him 
be hung to the ceiling for me. 

Harpagon, to Master Jaques: Whom? he who 
has robbed me ? 

Master Jaques : I speak of a sucking pig which 
your steward has just sent me, and I wish to dress 
him for you according to my fancy .^ 

Harpagon : That is not the question ; and there 
is this gentleman to whom you must speak of some- 
thing else. 

The Commissary, to Master Jaques: Do not be 
astonished. I am a man not to slander you,^ and 
matters will go smoothly J 

Master Jaques : This gentleman is of your supper 
party? 

» It is necessary, Ilfaut—^ witli rigour, par la rigueur au—^ at the 

back of the stage, dans le fond du theutre—^ Let his once, Qifon 

me Vegorge tout d VJieure^^ according to my fancy, d inafantaxaie — 
* not to slander you, d tie voiis point scandaliser — ^ smoothly, dans la 
douceur. 
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The Commissary : It is necessary here, my dear 
friend, not to hide anything from your master. 

Master Jaques: Faith, sir, I shall show all I 
know how to do, and I shall treat you the best that 
it will be possible for me. 

Harpagon : That is not the ix)int.* 

Master Jaques : If I do not give^ you as good 
cheer as I should like, it is the fault of our steward,* 
who has clipped my wings with the scissors of his 
economy. 

Harpagon : Traitor ! it is a question* of another 
thing besides supper ; and I wish thee to tell me 
news of the money which thou hast taken from me. 
' Master Jaques : Some one has taken money from 
you? 

Harpagon : Yes, rogue ; and I am going to make 
thee be hung for it, if thou dost not return it to me. 

The Commissary, to Harpagon: My God, do not 
illtreat him. I see by his look,^ that he is an honest 
man ; and that, without having himself put in prison, 
he will discover to you what you wish to know. 
Yes, my friend, if you confess to us the thing, no 
harm will be done you {impersonal), and you will be 
rewarded as is necessary by your master. Som^ one 
has taken his money from him to-day, and you can- 
not but know some^ news of this affair. 

Master Jaques (low, aside) : This is just what is 
necessary to me in order to avenge myself of oxir 
steward. Since he has entered here,^ he is the 



^ That is not the point, Ce n*est pas Id r affaire — * give, fats — 
3 of our steward, de monsieur notre intcndaiit — * it is a question, il 
i>agit—^ hy his look, d sa mine — ® and you cannot but know some, et 
il n* est pas qtte vous ne sachiez quelqtte — "^ here, ceans. 
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favourite; one listens but to his counsels; and I 
have also on my mind^ the blows with the stick of a 
little while ago.^ 

Harp AGON : What hast thou to ruminate about ? 

The Commissary, to Harpagon : Let him do it. 
He prepares himself to content you ; and I have in- 
deed told you that he was an honest man. 

Master Jaques : Sir, if you wish me to tell you 
things, I believe it is your^ dear steward who has 
done the deed. 

Harpagon: Valerius! 

Master Jaques : Yes. 

Harpagon : He ! who appears to me so faithful? 

Master Jaques : HimseK. I believe it is he who 
has robbed you. 

Harpagon : And from* what dost thou believe it? 

Master Jaques : From what ? 

Harpagon: Yes. 

Master Jaques : I believe it ... . from what I 
believe. 

The Commissary: But it is needful to tell the 
evidence {pL) which you have. 

Harpagon : Hast thou seen him prowling aroimd 
the place where I had put my money ? 

Master Jaques : Yes, indeed. Where was^ your 
money ? 

Harpagon : In the garden. 

Master Jaques : Just so ; I have seen him prowl- 
ing in the garden. And in what is it that this 
money was ? 



* Also on my mind, ausai sur le eceur — ' a little wliile ago, de tanUt 
— ' your, monsieur voire — ^ from, wr— * Where was, Ou itait-U, 
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Harp AGON : In a chest. 

Master Jaques : That is the very thing.^ I have 
seen him with a chest. 

Harp AGON : And this chest, how is it made ? I 
shall soon see if it be mine. 

Master Jaques : How it is made ? 

Harp agon: Yes. 

Master Jaques ; It is made .... it is made like 
a chest. 

The Commissary : That is imderstood.^ But de- 
scribe it a little, in order to see. 

Master Jaques : It is a large chest. 

Harp AGON : That which some one has stolen from 
me is small. 

Master Jaques: Ah! yes, it is small, if one 
wishes to take it in that way ;^ but I call it great 
from what it contains. 

The Commissary : And of what color is it ? 

Master Jaques ; Of what color ? 

The Commissary : Yes. 

Master Jaques : It is of the color .... there, of 
a certain color .... Could you not* help me to say ? 

Harp AGON : Humph V^ 

Master Jaques : Is it not red ? 

Harpagon : No, grey. 

Master Jaques: Ah! yes, red-grey; that's what 
I wished to say. 

Harpagon : There is no doubt ; it is it assuredly. 
Write, sir, write his deposition. Heavens I to whom 
henceforth to trust ! One must no longer swear by 

^ That is the very thing, Voild V affaire — * That is understood, Qela 

8*entend — * if one way, si on le veut prendre par Id — ^ Could you 

not, Ne aauriez'vous — ' Humph ! £uh ! 
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anytliing;^ and I beKeve, after that, that I am the 
man to rob {pronominal) myself. 

Master Jaques, to Harpagon: Sir, here he is 
coming back. Do not go and tell him, at least, that 
it is I who have discovered that to you. 



DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD {Fdnelon). 

LOUIS XI. AND PHILIPPE DE COMMINES. 

Louis XI. : People say that you have written my 
history. 

Philippe de Commines: It is true, and I have 
spoken like a^ good servant. 

Louis : But they affirm that you have related many 
things with which I would^ willingly dispense. 

Philippe : That may be ; but on the whole* I have 
made of you a very advantageous portrait. Would 
you like me to have been^ a perpetual flatterer, in- 
stead of being an historian ? 

Louis: You should speak of me like a subject 
loaded with the favours of his master. 

Philippe : That is the way not to be believed by 
any one. Gratitude is not what one seeks in a his- 
tory : on the contrary, it is what makes it suspected.® 

Louis : Why must there be people who have the 
itch for writing? The dead {pL) must be left in 
peace, and their memory not tarnished. 

Philippe : Yours was strangely blackened. I 



^ By^ anything, de rien. 

2 Like a, en—^ with which I would, dont Je ine serais -^^ on the 

whole, en gros — * Would heen, Voudriez-voits qtte j'etisse ete — 

* what makes it suspected, ce qui la rend suspecte. 
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have endeavoured to soften the impressions already 
made. I have extolled^ all your good qualities ; I 
have freed^ you from all the odious things. What 
could I do better ? 

Louis: Either be silent,^ or defend me in every- 
thing. It is said you have portrayed all my 
grimaces, all my contortions, when I was speaking 
quite alone, all my intrigues with low people.'* It 
is said that you have spoken of the credit of my 
provost, of my doctor, of my barber, and of my 
tailor : you have made a show of my old garments.^ 
It is said that you have not forgotten my little devo- 
tions, especially at the end of my days, my eager- 
ness to collect^ relics, to have myself rubbed from 
head to foot (pL) with the oil of the holy ampula, 
and to make pilgrimages, whereby I pretended 
always to have been cured. You have made men- 
tion of my little leaden Notre Dame, which I kissed 
as soon as I wished to do an evil deed. Finally,''^ of 
the cross of St. Laud, by which I dared not swear 
without wishing to keep my oath, because I should 
have thought / should die within the year if I had 
failed to it. All that is very ridiculous. 

Philippe : All that ; is it not true ? Could I be 
silent on it ?® 

Louis : You could have said nothing about it. 

Philippe : You could have done nothing of it. 

Louis : But that was done, and you ought not to 
have^ said it. 



* Extolled, releve^^ freed, d^chargi — ^ \^q silent, vous taire — * with 

low people, avec de petites gens—^ made a show garments, etale 

mes vieux Jiabita — ^ to collect, d ramasser des — ' finally, enfin-^^ be 
silent on it, le taire— ^ you ought not to have, U nefallait pas. 
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Philippe: But that was done, and I conld not 
hide it from posterity. 

Louis : What ! cannot one conceal certain things ? 

Philippe : And do you believe that a king can be 
hidden after his death, as you hid certain intrigues 
during your life ? I should have saved nothing by 
my silence, and I should have dishonored myself. 
Content yourself : I could well say worse things^ and 
be believed ; but I did not wish to do it. 

Louis : What ! ought not history to respect kings ? 

Philippe : Ought not kings to respect history and 
posterity, from whose censure^ they cannot escape? 
Those who wish that one do not speak evil of them, 
have only one resource, which is to do rightly. 



MEMOIRS OF MARMONTEL. 

In our societies we amused ourselves sometimes 
with the sallies of Chamfort's turn of mind;^ and 
without loving him, I loved him with precaution and 
with propriety, as not wishing to make myself an 
enemy of him. 

One day, then, that we remained alone at the 
Louvre after the academic sitting : 

"Well," said he to me, "you are not then 
deputy?" 

"No," answered I ; "and I console myself about 
it like the fox with the^ grapes (to) which he could 
not reach : they are too green." 

" In fact," resumed he, " I do not think them ripe 



' From whose censure, d la censure de laqmlle, 
* Turn of mind, Vhumeur — 3 ^th the, des. 
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enough for you- Your soul is of too gentle and too 
flexible a temper for the trial to which ^ it would be 
put. They do well to reserve you for another legis- 
lature. Excellent for building up,^ you are worth 
nothing for destroying." 

As I knew that Chamfort was the friend and con- 
fidant of Mirabeau, one of the chiefs of the faction, I 
thought I was^ at the source of the information^ I 
wished to have, and, in order to engage him to ex- 
plain himself, I feigned not to imderstand him.^ 

" You frighten me," said I to him, " in speaking 
of destroying ; it seemed to me^ that one was wish- 
ing only to repair." 

"Yes," said he to me; "but reparations often 
drag mtk them ruins : in attacking an old wall, one 
cannot answer that it may not crumble away under 
the hanuner; and frankly, here the building is so 
dilapidated'^ that I would not be astonished that it 
were necessary to demolish it from top to bottom."^ 

" From top to bottom ! " exclaimed I. 

" Why not," returned Chamfort, " and build it up 
again on another plan less Gothic and more regular ? 
Would it be, for example, so great an evil that there 
were not so many stages, and that everything in It 
were on the same level P^ Would you be afficted^^ 
no longer to hear eminences spoken of, or grandeur, 
or titles, or coats-of-arms, or nobility, or conamonalty,^^ 
or the high or the low clergy ?" 

1 To -wliich, ovL — 2 building up, idijier — s I thought I was, je crus 
Hre — * of the information, des connaissances — ^ not to understand him, 
de tie pas r entendre — ^ it seemed to me, il me semblaitd moi—'^ dilapi- 
dated, dilabrd — ® that it were bottom, qiCil falldt le d^olir de 

f<md en conUtle — • on the same level, de plain-pied-^^^ Would you be 
afflicted, Vous d^aolertez-vous de — ^^ commonalty, roture. 
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I observed that " equality had always been the 
chimera of republics, and the lure which ambition 
presented to vanity. But this levelling is above 
aU impossible in a vast monarchy ; and in wishing 
to abolish everything, it seems to me,'' added I, 
"that one goes farther than the nation understands 
it,^ and farther than it demands." 

" Well,"^ resumed he, " does the nation know what 
she wishes Jor ? One shall make her wish Jor^ and 
one shall make her say, what she has never thought ; 
and if she doubts it, one shall reply to her like 
Crispin to the legatee, *It is your lethargy/ The 
nation is a great flock which dreams only of graz- 
ing, and which, with good dogs, the shepherds lead 
according to their will.^ After all, it is its good 
which one wishes to procure without its knowledge,* 
for, my friend, neither your old regime, nor your 
worship, nor your habits, nor all your rubbish^ 
of prejudices, merit that one spare them. All that 
causes shame and pity to an age like ours, and in 
order to trace a new plan, one has every reason to 
wish to make a clear place." 

" A clear place !" persisted I ;^ " and the throne ? 
and the altar ?" 

*^And the throne and the altar," said he to me> 
" will fall together : they are two buttresses, propped 
up, the one on the other ; and let one of the two be 
broken, the other will give way."'' 

I dissembled the impression which his confidence 



^ Understands it, ne Venteiid — '^ well, hon — ^ lead according to their 

will, menent a leur gre^^ which one knowledge, que Von veutfaire 

a son inau—^ ruhbish, antiqtuiilles, /, — « persisted I, insistai-je—'^ will 
give way, vaflechir. 
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caused me (inverted), and in order to draw him 
farther on:^ 

" You announce to me," said I to him, " an under- 
taking in which* I think I see more difficulties than 
means." 

"BeKeve me," resumed he, "the difficulties are 
foreseen, and the means are calculated." 

Then he explained himself,^ and I learned that 
the calculations of the faction were founded on the 
character of the king, so removed from aU violence^ 
that one thought him pusillanimous, on the actual 
state of the clergy, in which there no longer were,* 
said he, but some virtues without talents, and some 
talents degraded and dishonored by vices; finally,^ 
on the state itseK of the high nobility, which one 
said was degenerated, and in which few great cha-^ 
racters maintained the brilliancy of a great name. 



THE DINNER OF THE ABBE COSSON {Berchotix). 

M. DeliUe, in AprU, 1786, being at dinner at the 
house of^ Marmontel, his brother author,''^ related 
(p»d.) what one is going to read, on the subject of 
usages which were observed (pronominal) at table in 
good company. One spoke of the multitude of littlo 
things which an honest man is obliged to know in 
the world, in order not to rim the risk of being 
laughed at® there. 

"They are innimierable," said M. Delille, "and 

1 To draw him farther on, Vattirer plus avant — * in which, ou — 
3 explained himself, se developpa — * in which there no longer were, 
ou il n'y avail plus — * finally, mjin, 

6 At the house of, chez — ' brother author, confrere — ^ laughed at,. 
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what there is annoying is/ that all the wit in the 
world would not suffice to make these important 
trifles^ guessed. Lately," added he, "the Abb^ 
Cosson, professor of belles-lettres at the college 
Mazarin, spoke to me of a dinner at which^ he had 
found himself a few days before, with people of the 
court, cordons-bleus, marshals of France, at the 
house of the Abhi de Radonvilliers, at Versailles." 

" I wager," said I to him, " that you have com- 
mitted there a hundred incongruities." 

"How so?" resumed quickly the Abb^ Cosson, 
very imeasy. " It seems to me that I have done the 
same thing as every body." 

" What presimiption ! I wager that you have 
done nothing like any body. But let us see ; I shall 
limit myself to the dinner. First, what did you do 
with* your napkin in placing yourself at table ?" 

" With my napkin ? I did like every body : I 
unfolded it, I spread it over me, and I fastened it by 
one comer to my button-hole." 

^ Well, my good fellow,^ you are the only one who 
has done that. One does not spread one's napkin ; 
one leaves it on one's knees. And how did you do 
to eat your soup ?" 

" Like every body, I think : I took my spoon in 
one^ hand and my fork in the other." 

" Your fork ! good heavens ! nobody takes a'^ fork 
to eat his soup ; but let us go on.^ After your soup, 
what did you eat ?" 



^ What there is annoying is, ce qu*il y a de fuclieux^ dest — * trifles, 
v^tUies, /. — 3 at which, oa— * First, what did you do with, Qtie fitcs- 
V0U8 de—^ my good fellow, mon cher — « in one, d'une — ^ takes a, ne 
prend rfe— * let us go on, poursuivons. 
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" A fresh egg." 

" And what did you do with the shell ?" 

" Like every body, I left it to the lackey who 
waited upon me." 

" Without breaking it ?" 

"Without breaking it." 

"Well, my dear fellow, one never eats an egg 
without breaking the shell. And after your egg ?" 

" I askedy^r some bouilli." 

" Some bouilli ! Nobody uses that expression : 
one asks for some beef, and not for bouilli. And 
aiter this food?" 

" I begged the Abb^ de Eadonvilliers to send me 
some of a very fine volaille."^ 

"Unfortunate man! Some volaille! One asks 
for some chicken, capon, pullet ; one only speaks of 
volaille at the poultry-yard. But you say nothing 
of your way of asking for drink." 

" I have, like every body, asked for some cham- 
pagne, claret, of the persons who had some before 
them." 

" Know, then, that one asks for some Champagne 

wine, Bordeaux wine," continued M. DeliUe 

" But tell me something of the way in which you 
eat your bread." 

" Certainly in the way of every body : I cut it 
neatly with my knife." 

"Ah! one breaks one's bread; one does not cut 
it. Let us proceed.^ The cofiee ; how did you take 
it?" 



1 Some of volaille, d^un$ trh-helle volaille—'^ Let us proceed, 
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"Ah! this time^ like every body: it was burn- 
ing; I poured it in small portions^ from my cup 
into my saucer." 

" Well, you did as surely nobody did {inverted) ; 
every body drinks his coffee in his cup, and never in 
his saucer. You see, therefore, my dear Cosson, that 
you have not said one word, not made one move- 
ment, which was not against custom." 

"The Abb^ Cosson was confounded," continues 
M. Delille. " For six weeks he inquired of ^ all the 
persons whom he met about some of the customs 
upon which I had criticised him." 



HAGAR IN THE DESERT {Madame de Stael). 

THE SCENE IS IN THE DESERT OF BEERSHEBA. 

IsHMAEL : My mother, I see nothing but sand ; 
and this sun is so burning.* Ah ! if I prayed it to 
veil itself for us. {He throivs himself on his knees,) 
Sun ! 

Hagar : My child, why dost thou ? It is ^^ God 
that one must pray : it is He who has created the 
Sim ; it is He who is our Father. 

IsHMAEL : Our Father ! and will he treat us better 
than Abraham ? 

Hagar : Yes, my child. He has neither weakness 
nor fear : He is supremely^ good, because He is all- 
powerful. He has pity on^ man, and man often has 
not pity on his neighbour ; the Divinity is moved to 



1 Ah ! this time, Eh ! pour le coup^^ in small portions, par petitea 
parties — ^ inquired of, ^informait d. 

* Burning, ardent—^ supremely, aouveraineinent — ^ on, de. 
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pity/ and the creature is inflexible. God, who is on 
high^ sees us and hears us. 

IsHMAEL : We are not then alone here, my mother ! 
Ah ! so much the better. Listen, if thou wishest me 
to^ walk still, give me some drops of water. 

Hagar : My child, there remains to us but very 
little of it, and I reserved it for thee for this 
evening. 

IsHMAEL : And thou, my mother ! 

Hagar : I do not want it. 

IsHMAEL : Oh, if it is thus,* give me some drops 
of it ; thirst devours me. 

Hagar : And thou didst not tell me so. 

IsHMAEL : My mother, I wished that all the water 
should be for thee. 

Hagar : Dear child ! there.^ {She gives him to 
drink), 

IsHMAEL : Ah ! I thank thee. I am much better ; 
let us start. If I could amuse thee on the road^ by 
those tales which I made thee in the evening at my 
father's house,''' and which pleased thee so much. 
Once, I remember it, I related to thee how a sheep, 
the sheep of Abel, sought everywhere its master, 
who had disappeared ; it no longer knew where to 
find its food ; water {he sighs) failed him also. My 
mother, then I was so childish, that the history of 
this poor sheep did not give me much pain; but 
now I know what it is to suffer :® I weep at every- 
thing ; voice fails me. 



* Is moved to pity, t^attendrit — '^ on high, Id-Juiut — ^ if thou wishest 
me to, 8% tu veux que — * it is thus, cela est aimi—^ there, tiens — 
* amuse thee on the road, te distraire mr la route — ' at my father's 
house, ehez man pere — ^ -^hat it is to suffer, ce qiie (feat que de souffrir. 
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Hagar: My child, the time of our pleasures is 
past. Let us try only to continue our route. 

Ishmael: And this instrument, this cithern on 
which^ I began to play well, hast thou brought it 
with thee ? 

Hagar: My son, I could only carry some bread 
and some water. (Aside) Alas ! and I have not 
brought enough of it. 



THE DIPLOMATIST {M. M, Scribe and G. Delavigne), 

SCENE VI. — THE COUNT, CHAVIGNI. 

Count : Now that we are^ alone, let us speak 
frankly ; for you know that, by profession,^ we have 
always two truths. 

Chavigni : Yes ; one which is not true. 

Count : That is the first ; but the question is here* 
about the second, and you understand^ weU that I 
am not dupe to the motive which brings you, 

Chavigni : I have, however, told you what it is 

about^ .... I declare''^ it to you on honor I 

come for a fancy-baU dress After that, as I do 

not wish to vie in cunning® with you, who are much 
more skilful than I, I shall grant that I am charged 
with this affair, which gave me six weeks' holiday, 
in order to have the pleasure of following your track 

{pL) It requires scarcely a few^ days to come 

here, and it is^^ more than a month that I have set 



^ On wliich, dont. 

2 We are, nous voild — ^ profession, etat—^ the question is here, 
il iagit ici—^ understand, entendez — " what it is about, ce qu'il en eat 
— ' declare, atteste — ^ to vie in cunning, d j'ouer au Jin—^ It requires 
Bcarcely a few, Ilfaut a peine quelques jours^^^ it is, voild. 
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out from Paris It is then to you, my honorable 

master, to whom I shall owe all, from the first lessons 
which began my diplomatic education to the journeys 
which have perfected it. 

Count {smiling) : Eeally ; listen, my dear Cha- 
vigni, you are a very amiable yoimg man, whom I 
Uke much, very gay, very witty 

Chavigni : Your Excellency is very good 

Is this your^ first truth ? 

Count {smiling) : No, it is the second .... we 
have agreed^ between us to employ only that one, 

for it is a question here only of family aflfairs 

You like much my daughter, and I am sorry for it 
for you, for I do not wish to let you conceive false 
hopes; and in order to make you know here the 
bottom of my thoughts, I declare to you that you 
shall never be my son-in-law 

Chavigni : I thank you for your frankness ... it 
is an extraordinary thififf that you do for me, and for 

which I am very grateful I know that I have 

very little fortune, and that you have an immense 
one . . . but I do not care about^ your riches ... I 
do not ask them of you. 

Count: Can you think, sir, that such a motive 
would determine me ? . . . The proof is,* that formerly 
— ^you know it — ^this marriage was agreed on between 

our two families But since, I have changed 

opinion. ... I have other views for^ my daughter. . . . 



1 Your, sa, (In addressing a person of rank, or high oflBce, employ, 
in personal pronouns, the third person singular, feminine; and m 
possessive adjectives, the feminine termination also. It is the title 
that is addressed and not the person.) — ^ we have agreed, nous aommes 
convenua—^ I do not care ahout,ye ne tiempaa d — * is, c'$8t — * for, aur. 
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I wish for a son-in-law whom I can associate with 
my thoughts, my projects .... a son-in-law who 
follows with honor the career which I pass through, 
who shines there in^the first rank 

Chavigni : I would not ask anything better 

I do not refuse {pronominal) it ; it is my merit which 

wills it not. .... I am not bom a diplomatist 

I cannot help it^ . . . but there are other careers . . . 
where one can distinguish oneself. 

Count : That one is the only one which I esteem, 
the only one I honor. 

Chavigni : Each to his opinion Understand- 
ing nothing in the^ discussions of politics {mig)^ I 

have taken up again the military state For 

that, there is no need^ either of winding about or 
finesse . . . one has always wit enough to give or 
receive a blow of the sword. 

Count : That is a merit ; but unfortunately* there 
is not one which is more in opposition with the kind 
of talent that I should like to find in my son-in-law. 
For a sensible^ man, is (it) anything more absurd 
than war? Is it not of its own nature the bom 
enemy of diplomacy ? What objection do you wish 
to make to a hundred thousand bayonets ? and what 
argument oppose to a cannon-shot ? It. is the abuse, 
it is the triumph of force ; where reigns the sabre, 
thought is mute ; there is no longer civilization ; it 
is Turkey — ^we are in Algiers. . . . But in the silence 
of the cabinet, by the sole influence of reasoning, by 
happy and skilfiil combinations, to put a bridle on^ 



* I cannot help it,yc vCy saurais que fair e — ^ Understanding nothing 
in the, ITentendani rien aux—^ there is no need, tl ne faut — * unfor- 
tunately, par malheur — ^ sensible, sense — « on, d. 
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ambition, to maintain eqniKbrinm, peace between 
diflFerent powers,^ and to force, at last, men to be 
happy, without putting arms into their hands, and 
without shedding their blood^ .... that is what one 
cannot admire too much ; that is what is fine, what 
is sublime ! It is the triumph and work of genius. 

Chavigni : Yes, in appearance . . . but what would 
one say if one knew often the secret or real causes of 
the greatest events ? . . . . not that I wish to take 
away from^ skilful ministers, from great negociators, 
the glory which belongs to them ; but admit* your- 
self that, if one took a share in the chances,^ that of 
merit would be often reduced {pronominal) to a verj^ 
trifling affair.^ 

Count ; And I, I maintain that there is no chance 
for a skilful man, that it is talent which does all. . . . 
But who comes there ? It is M. de Ehinfeld, secre- 
tary of the commands, who has already for me a 
friendship proof against anything." 



CINQ-MARS {Alfred de Vigny), 

THE RECOMPENSES. 

It was {p.d,) with great precautions that the 
horses of the king and his train passed across the 
marshes and ruins,® but it was with great astonish- 
ment that cne perceived above ^ the two red com- 
panies in battle-array as on a day of parade. 

1 -Powers, puiasaneeSf f. — ^ putting blood, sans leur mettre les 

armes d la main et sans rdpandre leur sang — ^ to take away from, 

enlever d de — * admit, convenez — * one took chances, I'on faisait la 

part des hasards — « a very trifling aflfair, bien peu de chose — "^ proof 
against anything, d toute eprettve, 

8 Ruins, dSris — ^ above, en hauU 
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" God be thanked," 1 cried Louis XIII., " I believe 
there is not one wanting. Well, marquis, you keep 
your word ; you take waUs on horseback." 

" I think this point has been badly chosen," said 
Richelieu with an air of disdain ; " it advances in no 
way^ the taking of Perpignan, and must have cost 
people."^ 

"Faith, you are right," said the king, address- 
ing for the first time a word* to the cardinal with a 
less dry air since the interview which followed the 
news of the queen's death ; " I regret the blood 
which it has been necessary to shed here."^ 

" There have been, sire, only two of our young men 
wounded in this attack," said the aged Coislin, " and 
we have gained by it new companions in arms in the 
volunteers who have guided us." 

" Who are they ?" said the prince. 

" Three amongst them have retired modestly {pro- 
nominul), sire ; but the youngest, whom you see, was 
the first at the assault, and gave me the idea of it. 
The two companies claim the honor of presenting 
him to your majesty." 

Cinq-Mars, on horseback behind the old captain, 
took ofi* his hat and disclosed his young and pale 
face, his large black eyes, and his long brown 
hair. 

"Those are features which recal some one to 
me," said the king; "what do you say of them, 
cardinal?" 

The latter^ had already darted a penetrating glance 

' God be thanked, Vive Dfeu — ^ in no way, en rien — ' must have 
cost people, a da coutcr dn monde — * a word, la parole — * which it has 
here, qtCil afallu verser ici — • The latter, celui-cL 
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at^ the new comer, and said, "I deceive myself 
greatly, or thisyoimg man is '' 

" Henri d'Effiat," said loudly the volunteer, bow- 
ing.2 

" How then ? Sire, it is he himself whom I had 
announced to your majesty, and who was to be pre- 
sented to you^ by my hand ; the second son of the 
marshal." 

" Ah ! " said Louis XIII. with vivacity, " I like to 
see him presented by this bastion. It looks well,** 
my child, to be so, when one bears the name of our 
old friend. You are going to follow us to the camp, 
where we have much to tell you. But what do I 
see ? you here, M. de Thou ? AVhom are you come 
to judge?" 

"I think, sire," answered Coislin, "that he has 
rather condemned to death some Spaniards, for he 
has entered the second into the place." 

" I have struck no one, sir," interrupted de Thou, 
blushing; "it is not my trade. Here I have no 
merit ; I accompanied M. de Cinq-Mars, my friend." 

" "We love your modesty as much as this bravery, 
and we shall not forget this trait. Cardinal, is there 
not some presidency vacant ?" 

Richelieu did not like de Thou, and as his hatreds 
had always a mysterious source, one sought the cause 
for it vainly: it disclosed itself^ by a cruel word 
which escaped him. This motive of enmity was a 



^ At, mr — ' bowing, en iinclinant — 3 to you, lui. (In addressing a 
person of rank or high office, employ, in personal pronouns, the third 
person singular, feminine ; and in possessive adjectives, the feminini^ 
termination also. It is the title that is addressed, and not the person.) 
— ^ It looks well, II y a bonne grdce^^ disclosed itself, se devoUa. 
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phrase in the histories of the president de Thou, the 
lather of this one, where he tarnished, in the^ eyes 
of posterity, a great-uncle of the cardinal, a monk at 
first, then an apostate, and sullied with all the human 
vices. 

Eichelieu bending down to the ear of Joseph, said 
to him, " Thou seest well this man ; it is he whose 
father has put my name in his history : well, I will 
put his name in mine." In truth,^ he inscribed it 
later with blood. At^ this moment, in order to avoid 
answering the king, he feigned not to have heard his 
question, and to rest on the merit of Cinq-Mars, and 
the desire which he had to see him placed at court. 

**I have promised you beforehand to make him 
captain in my guard '(/?^.)," said the prince; "have 
him named from to-morrow. I wish to know him 
more, and I reserve for him better than that here- 
after,^ if he please me. Let us retire ; the sun is set, 
and we are far from our army. Tell my two good 
companies to follow us." 

The minister, after having caused this order to be 
given, from which he took care^ to suppress eulogy, 
put himself at the right of the king, and the whole 
escort quitted the bastion, confided to the charge^ of 
the Swiss, in order to. return to the camp. 

The two companies defiled the following day 
through the gap''' which they had made T^'ith so 
much promptitude : their look® was grave and silent. 

Cinq- Mars approached {jpronominaJ) his friend. 

"Here are heroes very badly recompensed," said 

1 Tarnished, in the, jlitrit aux—^ In truth, En effet -3 At, En— 
* hereafter, par la suite — * took care, eut soin-^^ charge, yarde^ f, — 
■^ through the gap, par la trouee — ^ look, contenance, f. 
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he to him : " not a favor, not a flattering ques- 
tion!" 

"In return,"^ answered the simple de Thou, "I 
who came a little in spite of myself, I receive com- 
pliments. Those are* courts and life ; but the true 
judge is above, whom one does not blind." 



THE FOUR HENRIES {Frederic Soulie). 

One evening, as the rain was falling in floods,^ it 
is said that an old woman, who passed in the country 
for a sorceress, and who inhabitied a poor cottage in 
the forest of Saint Germain, heard some one knock at 
her door. She opened it, and saw a horseman, who 
asked her Jbr hospitality. She put his horse in a 
bam, and made him enter. By the light* of a smoky 
lamp she saw that it was a young nobleman. His 
person expressed youth, his dress expressed rank.*^ 
The old woman lighted the fire, and asked the noble- 
man if he desired to eat something. An appetite of 
sixteen years old is like a heart of the same age, very 
eager and little difficult to be pleased. The yoimg 
man accepted. A lump^ of cheese and a piece of 
black bread, taken out"^ of the hutch : that was all 
the provision of the old woman. 

" I have nothing more," said she to the young 
nobleman. "That is what tithe, tax, subsidies, and 
excise leave me to oflfer to poor travellers {inverted), 
without reckoning that the countrymen around call 
me® sorceress, and devoted to the devil, in order to 

' In return, En revanche — ^ Those are, Voild, 

3 In floods, d Jlots—* light, clarte, f. — * His person rank, Za 

peraonne disait la jeunesse, l*Itabit disait la qualite — ^ lump, bribe,/. — 
' taken out, sorti — * countrymen around call me, inanants d'aleniour 
me disenU 
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rob me, in safety of conscience, of the products of 
my poor field." 

"By Heaven!"^ said the nobleman, "if I ever 
became king of France, I would suppress taxes and 
cause the people to be instructed." 

" May God hear you," replied the old woman. 

At this word the nobleman approached {prono- 
minal) the table to eat; but at the same instant a 
new knock (struck) at the door arrested him. The 
old womxm opened it, and saw again a horseman 
soaked with^ rain, and who asked hospitality. Hospi- 
tality was granted to him, and the horseman having 
entered, it happened^ that it was again a young man> 
and again a nobleman. 

" It is you, Henry," said the one. 

" Yes, Henry," said the other. 

Both were called [pronominal) Henry. The old 
woman learned in their conversation* that they 
were of a nimierous hunting partj", led by the 
king, Charles IX., and which the storm had dis- 
persed. 

" Old tvoman,^^ said the second comer, " hast thou 
not something else to give us ?" 

" Nothing," replied she. 

" Then," said he, "we are going to share." 

The first Henry made a wry face ;^ but, looking at 
the resolute eye and nervous mien^ of the second 
Henry, he said in a peevish voice 'J 

" Let us share then ! " 

There was, after these words, this thought which 

1 By Heaven, Pardieu—'^ soaked with, perci de — ^ it happened, il §e 
trowva — ^ conversation, entretien — * a wry face, la grimace — * mien, 
preatanee, /. — '' in a peevish voice, d*une voix chagrine. 
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he dared not to express : " Let us share, lest he should 
take all.'* 

They sat down then opposite one another, and 
already one of the two was going to cut the bread 
with his dagger, when a third knock was struck at 
the door. The meeting was singular ; it was again 
a nobleman, again a young man, again a Henry. 
The old tvoman began^ to consider them with sur- 
prise. The first wanted to hide the cheese and the 
bread, the second replaced them on the table, and 
laid his sword by the side. 

The third Henry smiled. 

" You do not wish then to give me any^ of your 
supper,'^ said he : "I can wait ; I have a good 
stomach." 

" The supper," said the first Henry, " belongs by 
right to the first occupant." 

" The supper," said the second, " belongs to him 
who knows best how to defend it." 

The third Henry became red with anger, and said 
proudly, 

" Perhaps it belongs to him who best knows how 
to conquer it." 

These words were scarcely said before^ the first 
Henry drew his dagger, the two others their swords. 
As they were about to come hand to hand, a fourth 
knock is struck, a fourth young man, a fourth noble- 
man, and a fourth Henry was introduced. At the 
sight of the naked swords, he draws his, puts himself 
on the side of the weakest, and attacks at random.* 



1 Began, ae mit — * to give me any, rien me donner-^^ before, que — 
** at random, d l*etourdie. 
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The old woman conceals herself frightened, and the 
swords go on shattering all that is found within^ 
their reach. The lamp falls, is extinguished {pro- 
nominal)^ and each strikes in the dark. The sound 
of the swords lasts some time, then grows weaker 
gradually, and ends by ceasing altogether. Then 
the old woman ventures {pronominal) to come out of 
her hole, re-lights the lamp, and sees the four young 
men extended on the ground,^ each with a wound. 
She examines them — fatigue had overthrown them 
rather than the loss of their blood. They rise again 
one after the other, and ashamed of what they have 
just done, they begin to laugh and say :^ 

"Come,* let us sup with a good understanding^ 
and without rancour." 

But when they wanted to find^ the supper, it was 
on the ground, trampled under foot, stained with 
blood. Small as it was,"^ they regretted it. On the 
other hand, the cottage was laid waste, and the old 
woman, seated in a comer, fixed her wild eyes on the 
four young people. 

"Why dost thou look at us?"® said the first 
Henry, whom this look troubled. 

" I am looking at your destinies written on your 
foreheads," answered the old woman. 

The second Henry commanded her harshly to 
reveal them to him; the two last, laughing, per- 
suaded her to do so.^ The old woman answered : 

^ That is found within, ce qui se trouve a— * on the ground, par terre 

— ' they be^in say, ih se mettent a rire^ et se dispnt — * Come, 

Allans— ^^ffi\h. a good understanding, de bon accord — ^ when they 
wanted to find, lorsquHl Jallut trouver — "^ Small as it was. Si mince 

quHlfut — 8 Why us? Qu*as-tu a nous regarder-—^ laughing so, 

Vy engagerent en riant. 
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"As you are united all four in this cottage, you 
will be united all four in one same destiny. As you 
have trampled underfoot and stained with blood, the 
bread which hospitality offered you, you will trample 
underfoot and stain with blood the power which you 
were able to share. As you have laid waste and 
impoverished this cottage, you will lay waste and 
impoverish France. As you have been woiuided all 
four in the dark, you will perish all four by^ treason 
and violent death. 

The four noblemen could not help laughing at the 
prediction of the old woman. 

These four noblemen were the four heroes of the 
Ligue — ^two as its leaders, and two as its enemies. 

Henry of Cond^, poisoned at Saint Jean d'Angely 
by his wife. 

Henry of Guise, assassinated at Blois by the forty- 
five. 

Henry of Valois (Henry III.), assassinated by 
Jacques Clement at Saint Cloud. 

Henry of Bourbon (Henry IV.), assassinated at 
Paris by Ravaillac. 



MEMOIRS OF A FENCING MASTER. 

THE GRAND DUKE CONSTANTINE OF RUSSIA. 

Scarcely was the door closed again, that advanc- 
ing his head without making any other movement of 
the body, and fixing on me his two piercing eyes : 

" Thy country ?" said he to me. 

" France, your highness." 

"Thy age?" 

1 By, de. 
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" Twenty-six years." 

"Thy name?" 

"Grisier." 

"And it is thou who wishest to obtain a brevet of 
fencing-master in one of the regiments of his im- 
perial majesty, my brother ?" 

" It is the object of my whole ambition." 

" Thou sayest that thou art of the first class ?"^ 

" I beg pardon of ^ your imperial highness ; I have 
not said that, for it is not for me to say it." 

" No ; but thou thinkest it ?" 

" Your imperial highness knows that pride is the 
dominant sin of the poor himian race ; besides I have 
given an assault, and your highness can inquire."^ 

" I know what has passed there (pronominal), but 
thou hadst only to do with amateurs of the second 
class." 

" Therefore have I spared them." 

" Ah ! thou hast spared them ; and if thou hadst 
not spared them, what would have happened ?" 

"I should have touched them ten times against 
twice." 

" Ah, ah ! . . . thus, for example, I, thou wouldst 
touch me ten times against twice." 

"It depends."^ 

"How! it depends?" 

"Yes, it depends how your imperial highness 
would desire me to treat you.^ If you exacted me to 

1 Class, forcey /.— * I beg pardon of, J* en demande bien pardon d — 
3 inquire, s' informer — * It depends, C'est selon — * you, la. (In 
addressing a person of rank, or high office, employ, in personal pro- 
nouns, the third person singular, feminine ; and in possessiye a(^ec- 
tiyes, the feminine termination also. It is the title tnat is addressed, 
and not the person.) 
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treat you as^ prince, it is you who would touch me 
ten times, and I who would touch you but twice« 
K you permitted me to treat you like every body, it 
would be then very probably I who would be touched 
but twice, and you would be touched ten times." 

"Lubenski," cried the Czarowitz, rubbing hia 
hands, " Lubenski, my foils ! Ah ! ah ! Mr. boaster,^ 
we shall see." 

" How, your highness permits ?" 

"My highness does not permit; my highness, 
desires that thou touchest me ten times : is it that 
thou wouldst draw back, by chance ?" 

" When I came^ to the castle of Strelna, it was to 
put myself at the disposal of your highness. Order,, 
then." 

" Well, take this foil, take this mask, and let ua 
see a little." 

" It is your highness who forces me to it." 

" Ah, yes ; a hundred times yes, a thousand timea 
yes, a thousand millions of times yes." 

"I am ready."* 

" I must have^ my ten blows ; dost thou hear ?" 
said the Czarowitz, beginning to attack me ; " my 
ten blows; dost thou hear: not one less. I do not 
let thee off a single one.^ Ha ! ha !" 

In spite of the invitation of the Czarowitz, I con- 
tented myself to parry, and did not even thrust.'' 

"Well," exclaimed he, growing excited,® "I be- 
lieve thou sparest me. Wait ! wait ! — ^ha ! ha !" 



1 As, en — ' Mr. boaster, monsieur le fanfaron — * I came, je suis 
i^^ti — 4 1 am ready, /'y auia — * I must nave, II me faut — • I do not 

one, Je ne te fata pas grdce d*un seul — ' thrust, ripostais — 

« growing excited, en s* echauffant. 
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And I saw tlie blood mount to his face^ tlirough 
his mask, and his eyes become injected with blood. 

" Well, those ten blows ; where are they, then ?" 

" Your highness, the respect " 

" Lay aside^ thy respect, and touch, touch ! " 

I made use on the instant^ of the permission, and 
touched him three times running. 

" Well done that ! well done," cried he. " In my 
turn — ^there.* " Ha ! touched, touched ! " 

It was true. 

" I believe your highness does not spare me, and 
that I must make my reckoning with you." 

" Make thy reckoning, make — ^ha ! ha ! " 

I touched him four other times, and he, in a 
thrust made me a pass in his tum.^ 

** Touched! touched!" cried he, quite joyous and 
stamping.^ "Rodna, thou hast seen that I have 
touched him twice in'' seven times.'' 

"Twice in ten, my lord," answered I, pressing 
him in my turn. "Eight — ^nine- — ten. We are 
quits." 8 

" Well, well ! " cried the Czarowitz ; " well ; but it 
is not enough to learn to draw the point. What, 
thinkest thou that^ that may serve my cavaliers ? it 
is the broad-sword which is needed, it is the sabre. 
Dost thou know how to handle^^ the sabre, thou ?" 

" I am about of the same proficiency as with" the 
sword." 



^ I saw face^je voyais le sang lui monter au visage — ^ Lay aside, 

Laisse Id — ^ I made use on the instant, Tusai a V instant — * there, 

tiens — * in a thrust turn, dans une riposte me porta une botte a son 

tour — ® stamping, pietinant — "^ in, sur — ^ AVe are quits, I^oua voild 
•quittes — ^ what thinkest thou that, d qmi veux-tu que — ^^ j^qw to 
handle, tirer — ^^ proficiency as withj/orcc qu^d. 
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"Yes? Well! With a sabre wouldst thou de- 
fend thyself on foot against a man on horseback 
armed with a lance?" 

*' I believe so, your highness." 

" Thou believest it ; thou art not sure of it ? Ah ! 
ah ! thou art not sure of it." 

"Yes, indeed,^ your highness, I am sure of it." 

"Ah ! thou art sure of it? thou wouldst defend 
thyself?" 

" Yes, your highness." 

" Thou wouldst parry a stroke of a lance ?" 

" I would parry it." 

"Against a man on horseback ?" 

"Against a man on horseback." 

" Lubenski ! Lubenski ! "cried anew the Czarowitz^ 

The officer appeared. 

" Have a horse brought me,^ have a lance given 
me ; a lance ! a horse ! you hear ? go." 

"But, my lord " 

"Ah ! thou drawest back — ^ha ! ha !" 

" I do not draw back, my lord ; and against any 
other than your highness, all tltese trials would be 
but sport."^ 

" Well ; against me what is there ?" 

"Against your highness, I fear equally to succeed 
and to fail ; for I fear, if I succeed, that you may 
forget that it is you who have ordered " 

" I forget nothing ; besides, there is Rodna, before 
whom I have ordered thee, and do order thee, to 
treat me as thou wouldst treat him." 



^ Yes, indeed, Si fait — ^ Have a horse brought me, Faitea-tnoi 

amener un cheval — ^ all these trials sport, ions ces essais ne aeraient 

qt^unjeu. 
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" I would observe^ to your liighness that you do 
not put me at my ease, for I would treat his excel- 
lency very respectfully also." 

" Flatterer ! bad flatterer ! thou believest to make 
thee a friend of him ; but no one has influence over 
me : I judge but by myself, dost thou hear ? by my- 
self alone. Thou hast succeeded a first time; we 
shall see whether thou wilt be as lucky a second 

At^ that moment the officer appeared before the 
windows, leading a horse and holding a lance. 

" It is well," continued Constantino, rushing out.^ 
" Come here," said he, in making me a sign to fol- 
low him ; "and thou, Lubenski, give him a sabre 
^ood for* his hand, a sabre of the horse-guards." 



PARISIAN LETTERS (Madame de Oirardin), 

RETURN FROM ST. HELENA. 

Paris is still to-day, quite occupied with the great 
•ceremony. Each ^ccosts the other by asking (pro- 
nominal) : " "Well, how have you borne it?" and the 
proof that there was a kind of merit in showing so 
much eagerness, (it) is that really every body is ill 
from the last fortnight. The conversations begin at 
first by complaints ; each relates the pains which he 
owes to this solemnity. Then one shares^ his im- 
pressions. 

^^ As for me, what has made my {pronominal) heart 



^ I would observe, Je ferai observer — 2 At, en—^ rushing out, en 
.if*elangant dehors — * good for, bien a. 

* Then one shares, Unsuite on se fait part de. 
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beat/* says a young woman; " (it) is the moment when^ 
one brought into the church the body of the emperor. 
They have fired the cannon, and when I thought that 
it was the cannon of the Invalids, and that he did not 
hear it, I have not been able to prevent myself from 
weeping.'* 

" As for me," says a young painter, " what struck 
me most, (it) is this beautiful ray of sun which sud- 
denly has illuminated the bridge of La Concorde, at 
the very moment when^ the car had just stopped 
there (pronominal). There was there an effect of 
light impossible to give.^ The bayonets, lances, hel- 
mets, the trappings of cloth of gold which covered 
the horses, shone ; the car was dazzling with light ; 
it was a true apotheosis." 

" As for me," says a woman of the empire, " what 
touched me, (it) is to see the brilliant squires and 
the aides-de-camp of the emperor, who followed his 
bier on foot. I have seen them so many times on 
horseback behind him! What a fine time was 
ours."* 

" Yes," says a yoimg girl, " they were all there, 
even to that poor Duke de Reggio. A paralytic man 
who walks ! One could not see him without being 
moved." 

" And these brave soldiers of the old guard," cries 
out a school-boy, " they were very content, I pro- 
mise you,^ to have their emperor again ! they wept 
finely!" 

" As for me, what has moved me," said, smiling. 



^ When, oil— 2 at the very moment when, <J Vinstant mime ou — 
3 giye, rendre—^ was ours, c'etait que le notre — ' I promise you, aUez, 
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an EngKshmaii, " It is to hear cry out : *Down with 
the English ! ' I found that rather ridiculous, but I 
have not said so on account of my accent, which 
could have done me harm,^ and also because I was 
alone. One must be many to express such thoughts." - 

" As for me," says a severe critic, " nothing of 
all that has moved me ; I do not like that the pomps 
of the opera should come to profane the majesty of 
death. But what has made a lively impression on 
me, is the arrival of the Dorade. That was noble ^ 
and touching! Thanks to the good taste of the 
Prince cie Joinville, all this tinsel (jpL) of the theatre 
had been cast aside.^ The young captain had under- 
stood that the ornaments, the gilding (/?/.) which 
can flatter the vain idle-6>w^5 of a great town, cannot 
suit sailors^ of the ocean, and that the deck of a ship 
is sufficiently worthily adorned when it bears the 
bier of an emperor, and the cross of a God." 

" The Prince de Joinville, in all his voyage, has 
been admirable, full of courage, of resolution," re- 
sumes the wife of a naval officer, *' I know that from 
my cousin, who was of the expedition, and who re- 
lated all to me. I was there also when the prince 
arrived, and recognized^ the queen, who had come 
to the bank of the Seine in order to see him pass. 
In perceiving from afar his mother, who stretched 
her arms to him, he has also stretched his arms 
towards her, then he has resimied his grave and 
solemn attitude, every body was moved.''^ 



1 Done me harm, pu me nuire — ^ such thoughts, de ces pensdes Id-' 
3 That was noble, Voild qui—^ cast aside, ye^e* au loin — * suit sailors, 
convenir a des marina — ^ and recognized, et qu'il a reconnu—'' moyed, 
(Utendri, 
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THE MASTER ]M0SAIC-W0RKERS {George Sand). 

I shall do all you will winli, Master Sebastian, 
answered Tintoretto ; but first I shall tell you con- 
scientiously^ what I tliink of your anger against the 
profession wliich your sons have embraced {incertcd). 
Mosaic-work is not, as you say, a \dle trade ; it is a 
true art brought from Greece by skilful masters, and 
of which we ought only to speak mth (a) profound 
respect ; for it alone has presersed to us, still more 
than painting on metals, the lost traditiims of diaw- 
. ing at the time of the Eastern Empire."-' If mosaic 
has transmitted them to us altered, and not to be 
recognized, it is not less true of it, that mthout it, 
we should have lost them entii^ely. Canvas does not 
outlive the outrages of time. Apelles and Zeuxis 
have left but names. What gratitude should we not 
have to-day for generous ai-tists, who would have 
rendered etemaP their master-pieces Avith^ the help 
of crystal and of marble ? Besides, mosaic has pre- 
served for us imtouched traditions of coloui* ; and in 
that, far from being inferior to painting, it has over it 
an advantage which one cannot deny ; it resists the 
barbarity of time, as the outrages of air 

"And why, since it resists so well," interrupted 
the Zuccato, with temjjer, " does the Seigniory cause, 
then, to be repaired all tlie vaults of Saint-Mark, 
which are to-day as bare as my skull ?" 

"Because at the epoch when they were covered 
with^ mosaics, Greek artists were rare at Venice, 



^ Conscientiously, en conscience — 2 Eastern empire, lias-empire — 
3 rendered eternal, eternist^^^ with, d — ^ when they were covered with, 
O'i elhsfurent revet ucs de. 
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came from afar, remained little, trained in haste 
apprentices, who executed the works^ indicated 
without knowing the trade, and without being able 
to give to those works the necessary solidity. Since 
this art has been cultivated, from age to age, at 
Venice, we have become as skilful as the Greeks 
have ever been, and the works^ of your son Francesco 
will pass to posterity; one will bless him for having 
traced on the walls ^ of our basilica unchangeable 
frescoes. The canvas on which* Titian and Veronese 
have thrown their master-pieces will fall into dust ; 
a day will come when^ one will no longer know our 
great masters but by the mosaics of the Zuccati." 

"Very well," said the obstinate old man, "in this 
manner, Scarpone, my shoemaker, is a greater master 
than God ; for my foot, which is the work^ of the 
Divinity, will fall into dust, whilst my shoe*^ will be 
able to keep during ages the form and impress of mv 
foot!" 

"And the color! Messer Sebastiano, and the 
color ! Your comparison is worth nothing. What 
substance worked by man's hand® will be able to 
keep the exact color of your flesh during an un- 
limited time? Whilst stone and metal, primitive 
and imalterable substances, will keep until their last 
grain of dust, the Venetian color, the finest in the 
world, and before which, Buonarotti and all his 
Florentine school are forced to lower the flag. No, 
no, you are in error, master Sebastian ! You are 
imjust, if you do not say, ' Honor to the engraver, 

' Works, travaux^ m, — * works, ouvragesy «i.— ^ walls, paroiSf m. — 
* on which, om— * when, ou^^ the work, Vosuvre — "^ my shoe, ma 
c?MU8sure—^ by man's hand, de main d*himme. 
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depositary and propagator of the pure line ! Honor 
to the mosaic-worker, guardian and preserver of 
color!''' 

"I am your slave," answered the old man. 
•* Thanks for your advice, messer ; it only remains 
for me to beg you to watch that one does not forget^ 
to engrave my name on my tomb, with the title 
*pictor,' in order that one may know, next year, 
that there was at Venice a man of my name, who 
handled the brush and not the trowel." 

" Tell me, however,* Messer Sebastiano," resumed 
the good master, detaining him, " is it possible that 
have you not seen the last works^ which your sons 
have executed in the interior of the basilica ? 

" GxkI preserve me from ever seeing Francesco and 
Valeria Zuccato hoisted by a rope like tilers, cutting 
enamel and handling cement."* 

" But you know, my good Sebastiano, that these 
works have obtained the finest praises of the Senate, 
and the finest recompenses of the Republic ?" 

" I know, messer," answered Zuccato, with haugh- 
tiness, '* that there is on the ladders of the basilica 
of St. Mark, a yoimg man who is my eldest son, and 
who, for a hundred ducats a year, abandons the 
noble profession of his fathers, in spite of ^ the re- 
proaches of his conscience and the reproaches of his 
pride.^ I know that there is on the pavement of 
Venice a young man who is my second son, and who, 
in order to pay Jbr his vain pleasures and his foolish 
expenditures, consents to sacrifice all his pride,'' to 

* That one does not forget, d ee que Von n*ouhlie pas — 2 however, 
dotic — ' works, travaux^ m, — * cement, le mastic—^ in spite of, inalgni 
— • pride, orgueil^ m,— "^ yridiG^ Jierte\f, 
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put himself in the pay^ of liis brother, to quit the 
clothes, much too rich, of the libertine, for the clothes, 
much too humble, of laborer,^ to assimie the^ patri- 
cian in the evening in gondolas, and to endure all 
day the part of a mason in order to pay for the 
supper and the Serenade of the evening before.* 
That is what I know, messer, and nothing else." 

*' And I, I tell you, master Sebastiano," resumed 
Tintoretto, " that you have two good and noble chil- 
dren, two excellent artists, of whom one is laborious, 
patient, ingenious, exact, admitted a master^ in his 
art ; whilst the other, amiable, brave, jo^dal, full of 
wit and fire, less assiduous to work, but more fruitful 
perhaps in wide ideas and in sublime conceptions " 

*^Yes, yes," returned the old man, ** fruitful in 
ideas and in words still more ! I have much laiown 
these theorists who feel art as they say, who explain 
it, define it, extol it, and do not serve it ; it is the 
leprosy of studios; to them the renown,^ to others, 
the labor.''' They are of too noble a race (/?/.) ta 
work, or they have so much wit that they do not 
know what to do mth it ; inspiration kills them. 
So in order not to be too much inspired, they chatter 
or idle about® from morning till night. It is appa- 
rently in the fear that the emotions of art and the 
labor of hands may injure^ his health, that messer 
Valerie, my son, does nothing with^^ his ten fingers, 
and lets his brains evaporate by his lips.^^ This boy 

^ In the pay, aux gages — ^ laborer, manwiivre — ^ assume the, tran- 
cher die — * the cvcninj^ before, he vcille — ^ adTuitted a master, passe 
maitre—^ renown, bniU^ m. — "^ labor, besogne, f.—^ idle about, battent 
lepave — ^ the labor of hands may injure, Ic travail des mains 9W nut- 

sent a — ^o Joes nothing with, tie fait anvrc de — ^^ and lets lips, 

et laisse son cervcau >t*en all er par Its Icvrvs, 
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h^ always producccP on me the effect of a canvas on 
whicli one would trace everj' day the first lines oi* u 
sketch, without gi^'ing oneself the trouble to effac(^ 
the preceding, and which would present thus, at 
the end of a short time,^ the strange spectacle of a 
multitude of incoherent lines, of which each, Iiotv- 
ever, would have had an intention and an aim, bu: 
where the artist, plimged in the chao-s, would never 
be able to take possession oP and follow a single onr 
of them. 

"I own that Yalerio is a little dissipated, and 
slightly^ idle," returned the master. " I shall take 
upon myself then to tell him of it once more,^ using 
in this the paternal right which he has granted me 
himself, in affiancing himself voliuitarily to my little 
Maria." 

" And you allow^ this jest ! " said the old painter, 
-disguising badly the secret pleasure which this cii- 
cumstance caused him {mverted), confinncd by the 
mouth of Robusti himself ; " You allow that an 
.artisan, not even an artisan, an apprentice, should 
-dare aspire, even in jesting,'^ to the hand of your 
daughter ? Messer Jacopo, I declare to you that if 
I had a daughter, and that Valerie Zuccato, instead 
of being my son, were^ my nephew, I would not 
suffer him to be a candidate to'-* marry her." 

" Oh ! that concerns my wife I " answered Robusti. 
^ That will concern my daughter, when she is of an 



* Produced, fait — ^ at the cud of a short time, au bout de peu de 
^tempa — ' to take possession of, en ressaisir — * slightly, passablenumt — 

* I shall take more, Je me chargcrai done de I' en reprendre encore 

une fois — « allow, souffrez — "^ jestiujjf, riant — ® were, 8e trouvat Hre — 
^ him to be a candidate to, quUl se mit sur Ics rangapour. 
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age to be married. Maria will have talent, much 
talent, I hope that soon she will make portraits 
which I shall dare to sign, and. which posteritj'' will 
not hesitate to attribute to me ; I hope that she will 
make for herself an illustrious name, consequently,, 
a high position. The inheritance of an independent 
fortune is assured to her by my work. Let her then 
marry ^ Valerie, the apprentice, or even Bartolomea 
Bozza, apprentice of the apprentice, if she thinks 
proper;^ she will always be Maria Robusti, daughter, 
pupil, and continuator of Tintoretto. There are 
girls who can marry for their pleasure and not for 
their advantage. Do you know that the child has 
a liking^ for Valerie ?" 

The old Zuccato tossed his^ head, and did not 
answer, in order not to allow his gratitude and his 
joy to peep out. However, the master could per- 
ceive {pronominal a great softening in his temper ; 
and, after a rather long discussion, in which^ Sebas- 
tiano defended himself inch by inch, but with less 
bitterness^ than at the commencement, he finished 
by allowing himself to be taken to the basilica of 
Saint-Mark, where the brothers Zuccati were then 
finishing the great mosaic of the vault, above the 
larger interior door.'' The figures, taken® from the 
visions of the Apocalypse, were executed from^ the 
cartoons of Titian and of Tintoretto himself. 



1 Let her then marry, Qu*elle epouse done — 2 if she thinks proper, 
at bon lui semble—^ a liking, du po&t — * tossed his, /locha la—^ in 
which, ou — * bitterness, d'Acretd—"^ the larger interior door, la porU 
mqfeure interne — ® taken, tirees — ^ from, sur. 
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THE ANONYMOUS MASTER-PIECE {Anonytnom). 

One day, Rubens, going through the environs of 
Madrid, entered a convent of very austere rule, and 
remarked, not without surprise, in the poor and 
humble choir of the monastery, a picture which 
revealed the most sublime talent. This painting 
represented the death of a monk. Rubens called 
his pupils, showed them the picture, and all shared 
his admiration. 

"And who can be the author of this work?"^ 
asked Van Dyck, the favorite pupil of Rubens. 

" A name was written at the bottom of the picture, 
but it has been carefully effaced," answered Van 
Thulden. 

Rubens caused the prior to^ come to speak to him, 
and asked of the old monk the name of the artist to 
whom he owed his admiration. 

" The painter is no longer of this world." 

"Dead!" exclaimed Rubens. "Dead! and no 
one has known him until now ; no one has repeated' 
with admiration his name, which was to be immortal 
— ^his name, before which mine would perhaps be 
ecKpsed^ (inverted), xind yet," added the artist 
with a noble pride, "yet, my father, I am Paul 
Rubens." 

At this name the pale face of the prior lighted up 
with^ an imknown warmth. His eyes sparkled, and 
he fixed on Rubens looks wherein was revealed (pro- 
nominal) more than curiosity; but this exaltation 

1 "Work, (cuvre^f,—^ caused the prior to, fit engager le prieur d — 
3 has repeated, n*a redit — * would perhaps be ecUpsed, ^effaeerait — 
* lightea up with, s^anima de. 
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lasted but a moment. The monk cast down his eyes, 
crossed on his breast the arms which he had raised 
towards heaven in a moment of enthusiasm, and he 
repeated, 

** The artist is no longer of this world." 

" His name, my father, his name, that I may teach 
it^ to the universe, that I may give it the glory 
which is due to it ! " 

And Rubens, Van Dyck, Jacques Jordaens, Van 
Thulden, his pupils (I was ahnost going to say, his 
rivals), surroimded the prior and begged him eagerly- 
to name to them the author of this picture. 

The monk trembled. A cold perspiration ran from 
his brow on his emaciated checks, and his lips con- 
tracted {pronominal) convidsivety, as if ready to 
reveal the mystery of which he possessed the secret. 

" His name ! his name ! " repeated Rubens. 

The monk made a solemn sign with his hand.^ 

*^ Listen to me," said he ; ** you have wrongly 
imderstood me: I have told you that the author of 
this picture was no longer of this world ; but I did 
not mean to say he was dead." 

" He lives ! he lives ! Oh, make us know him ! 
make us know him ! " 

" He has renounced the things of earth : he is in 
a cloister ; he is a monk." 

" Monk ! my father ! monk ! oh, tell me in what 
convent ; for he must leave it.^ When God marks a 
man with the stamp of genius, that man must not 
bury himself in solitude. God has given him a sub- 



^ Teach it, V apprendrc—'^ begged him eagerly, le suppliaient in- 

Hamment—^ made hand, jit de la main nn geste solennel—^ he 

must leave it, ilfaut qxCil en sorte. 
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Kme mission — ^hc must accomplish it. Name mo the 
cloister where he hides himself, and I shall go to 
withdraw him from it, and show him the glory which 
awaits him. If he refuse me, I shall have him ordered 
by our Holy Father the Pope to re-enter the world, 
and to resume his brushes. The Pope loves me, my 
father : the Pope will listen to my voice." 

" I shall tell you neither his name nor the cloister 
where he has taken refuge {pronominal)^' replied 
the monk with firmness. 

"The Pope will give you the order for it," ex- 
claimed Rubens, exasperated. 

" Listen to me," said the monk, " listen to me, in 
the name of heaven ! Do you believe that this man 
before leaving the world, before renouncing fortune 
and glory, has not strongly struggled against such a 
resolution P Do you believe that it must not have 
required^ bitter deceptions, cruel griefs, for him to 
recognize at last,"^ said he, striking his breast, " that 
all here below is but vanity ? Let him then die in 
the asyliun he has found against the world and its 
despairs. Besides, your eflforts woidd come^ to 
nothing : it is a temptation in which he would 
remain victorious," added he, making the sign of 
the cross, " for God will not withdraw from him His 
help; God who, in His mercy, has deigned to call 
him to Himself, will not di'ive him from His pre- 
sence." 

"But, my father, it is immortality that he re- 
nounces." 



* It must not have required, il tCait point fallu de—^ for last, 

pour qiCil reconnut en/in — ' would come, iC aboutiraient. 
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" Immortality is nothing in the presence of eter- 
nity.'* And the monk pulled down^ his hood over 
his face, and changed conversation in^ a manner to 
prevent Kubens from insisting further. 

The renowned Fleming quitted the^ cloister with 
his brilliant cortege of pupils, and all returned to 
Madrid thoughtful and sUent. 

The prior returned to* his cell, knelt ^ on the straw 
mat which served him as a bed, and made to God a 
fervent prayer. 

Then he gathered together some brushes, some 
colors, an easel lying in his cell, and threw them 
into the river which flowed beneath his windows. 

He looked some time with melancholy at the water 
which carried away those objects with it. 

When they had disappeared, he came to place 
himself again in prayer^ on his mat of straw, and 
before his crucifix of wood. 



THE GROTESQUE THINGS IN MUSIC {Hector Berlioz). 

The cantatrice arrives ; one meets (pronominal) at 
a general rehearsal. 

"Well, we have not the music of the ^Semira- 
mide ; ' you must sing with a piano accompaniment/* 

" Ah ! heavens ! but it will be freezing."*' 

"Without doubt." 

"What is to be done? "8 

" I do not know." 



^ Pulled down, rabattit — ^ conversation in, d'entretien de—^ quitted 
the, aortit du — * returned to, rentre dans^^ knelt, se mit d genoux — 
• to prayer, ae remettre en oraison. 

' Freezing, glacial—^ What is to be done ? Que f aire ? 
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" If I went back to^ my air of Mozart ?" 

" You would do wisely." 

" In this case, let us rehearse it." 

" With what ? We have no longer the music of 
it. According to your orders, one has returned it to 
the theatre at* Carlsruhe. Music is needed^ for the 
orchestra, when one wishes the orchestra to play. 
Inspired singers always forget these vulgar details. 
It is very matter-of-fact, very prosaic, I own ; but 
then so it is."* 

At the following rehearsal, the orchestral parts of 
the opera of Mozart have been brought back ; every- 
thing is anew in order. The programmes are made 
again, the bill is corrected again. The conductor^ 
announces to the musicians, that one is about to 
rehearse the air of Mozart, one is ready. The can- 
tatrice then advances {pronominal) and says with 
that irresistible grace which one knows in her : 

"I have an idea, I shall sing the air of the 
* Domino noir.' " 

" Ah ! ah ! ha ! hai ! psch I krrrr ! . . . Herr Kap- 
pel-meister, have you in your theatre the opera 
which madame mentions ?"^ 

"No, sir.'' 

"WeU, then?" 

" Then I must resign myself^ to the air of Mozart? 

" Resign yourself, believe me." 

At last, they begin ;^ the cantatrice has resigned 
herself to the master-piece. She covers it with 

^ If I went back to, Si fen revenais d — 2 at, de — ^ Music is needed, 

II faut de la musiqtie — * I own is, fen canvtens; mats enfin cela 

est—^ conductor, chef d'orchestre — • which madame mentions, que dit 
madame—'^ I must resign myself, il faudra done me rhigner-—^ they 
begin, on eommenee. 
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ornaments ;^ one could foresee it. The conductor 
hears within himself resound more loudly than ever 
that eloquent exclamation : " krrrr ! " and leaning 
(pronominal) towards the " diva," he tells her with 
his sweetest voice, and with a smile which seems to 
have nothing of constraint : 

" If you sing this piece thus, you will have ene- 
mies in the room,^ I warn you of it." 

''You think so ?3 

" I am sure of it." 

•** Oh ! heavens ! but .... I ask advice of you. . . . 
One must sing Mozart simply, such as he is. It is 
true, we are in Germany ; I did not think of it. . . . 
I am ready for* all, sir. 

''Yes, yes, courage; risk this bold stroke,^ sing 
Mozart simply. There were formerly airs, you see, 
destined to be ornamented, embellished by singers ; 
but those in general were (p.d,) written by valets of 
cantatrice, and Mozart is a master ; he even passes 
for a great master who did not want for taste." 

They begin again the air. The cantatrice decided 
to drink the cup to the di'egs,^ sings simply this 
miracle of expression, of feeling, and of passion, of 
fine style, she alters but two bars of it only, for the 
honor of the corps. Scarcely has she finished when 
five or six persons, arrived in the room at the mo- 
ment when they''' were beginning this piece again, 
advance {pronominal) full of enthusiasm towards the 
cantatrice in calling out :® "^ thousand compliments, 



J With ornaments, de hroderies — ^ the room, la sallc—^ You think 
so, Vou8 croycz — ^ for, a — ^ this bold stroke, ce coup de tete — ^ the cup 
to the dregs, le ealicejusqt^d la lie — '' when they, ou ron—^ in calling 
out, en se ricriant. 
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madam ; how purely and simply you sing ! That is. 

the way in which one must^ interpret masters ; it is. 

delightful, admirable ! Ah ! you understand Mozart ! *' 

The conductor of the orchestra (aside) : "Krrrr! ! !'' 



BETTER THAN THAT.. 
{Extract frwn the '•*' Mnemoayme Classiquc** of M. Levi.) 

The emperor Joseph II. liked neither representa- 
tion nor show ; witness this fact which one is pleased 
(pronominal) to quote. 

One day that, clothed with a simple overcoat but- 
toned up, accompanied by a single servant without a 
hvery, he had gone in a calash for two/' which he 
drove himself, to take a morning drive in the^ en- 
virons of Vienna ; he was overtaken by rain, as he 
took again the road for town. 

He was still far from it, when a foot-passenger, 
who was going back again to the^ capital, made a 
sign to the driver to stop, — which Joseph 11^ does at 
once. 

^*Sir," said the military man — ^for it was a ser- 
geant — ^to him, "would there be any indiscretion to- 
ask you a place by your side ?^ That would not 
cramp you^ prodigiously, since you are alone in your 
calash, and would spare ^ my uniform, which I put 
on to-day for the first time." 

**Let us spare your uniform, my hvdiyo fellow ,**' 

^ That is must, Voilu de quelle fa^on on doit. 

- For two, a deux places— ^ in the, aux — ^ was going back again to 
the, regagnait la — ^ by your side, a cote de vous — ^ would not cramp * 
you, ne vous generait pas — ' would spare, mdnagerait. 
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«aid Joseph to him. " Place yourself there. Whence 
do you come?" 

"Ah!" said the sergeant, "I come from a game- 
keeper of my friends, where I made a fine^ break- 
fast." 

"What have you eaten, then, so good ?" 

"Guess." 

"What do I know, I, a beer-soup?"* 

"Ah ! yes indeed,^ a soup ; better than that." 

" Some sour-kraut ?" 

"Better than that." 

"A loin of veal?" 

"Better than that, you are told."^ 

" Oh ! faith, I can no longer guess," said Joseph. 

"A pheasant, my woHhy man, a pheasant! shot 
on the preserves^ of his majesty," said the comrade, 
slapping him on the thigh. 

" Shot on the preserves of his majesty ; it could 
only be the better for that."* 

" I answer you for it." 

As one was approaching town, and the rain was ever 
falling, Joseph asked his companion in what quarter 
he lodged, and where he wished to be put down.''' 

"Sir, it is too much kindness, I should fear to 
abuse " 

"No, no," said Joseph, "your street ?" 

The sergeant indicating his dwelling, asked to 
know him from whom he was receiving so much 
civility.® 



* FiaBfJier — ' a beer-soup, une aoupe d la biere — ' Ah ! yes indeed, 
Ah ! bien oui — ^ you are told, vous dit'on — * shot on the preserves, 

tird 8ur lea plaiairs — • it could that, il n'm devait etre que meiUeur 

— "^ to be put down, qtfon le deecendit — * civility, d* honneteti$. 
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*'In your turn/* said Joseph, "guess.'* 

*" Monsieur is a military maUy no doubt/' 

"As monsieur says." 

-** Lieutenant?" 

""Ah ! yes indeed, lieutenant ; better than that." 

-''Captain?" 

"'Better than that." 

•" Colonel, perhaps ?" 

^* Better than that, you are told." 

"How the deuce," said the other, screwing him- 
«elf^ at once into the comer of the calash, "could 
you be^ field-marshal ? 

"Better than that." 

" Ah ! good heavens, it is the Emperor !" 

" Himself," said Joseph, unbuttoning {pronominal) 
Ms oter-coat to show his decorations. 

There was no means of falling on one's knees^ in 
the carriage : the pensioner gets confused,* in apolo- 
gies and entreats the Emperor to stop in order that 
he may get out.^ 

"No, no," said Joseph to him, "after having 
<eaten my pheasant, you would be too happy to rid 
yourself of me so promptly; I mean indeed^ that you 
only leave me at your door." And he put him down 
there. 

JAMES II. AT SAINT-GERMAIN. (Capefigue). 

The imfortunate Duke of Berwick was tracked 
into a forest, victim of a bold enterprise ; and the 
•excellent Mr. Lloyd returned to Saint-Germain with 

* Screwing himself, en se rencognant — * could you be, serxez-vom^ 
' on one's knees, d genoux — * the pensioner gets confused, Vthvalide 
M$ eonfond^^ get outj deacendre—^ 1 mean inAQedi^fentendabien, • 
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his liberty and his hopes, a true picture^ of what is. 
always pixxluced {proiiominal) in revolutions. 

]Mr. Lloyd arrives from Jjondon, Lord Melville- 
came to tell {inverted) King James. 

*' Lloyd, Mr. Lloyd, without Berwick I" exclaimed 
the king, "it is all over with^ my son!" and he- 
began to weep.^ 

" Lloyd ! Lloyd ! what do you annoimce to me ? 
Must I resign myself to a great sorrow ? 

*^Sire, the Duke of Berwick is in safety;^ but 
great things are being prepared" {jpronominat) ! 

" Great things ?" 

And the smile returned to*^ the lips of King James, 
a prince who nursed himself with hopes, and who 
lived on illusions. 

"It is settled.^ Admiral Russell gives up''^ the 
fleet, and Churchill the army ! " 

" Russell ! may the holy name of God be blessed! " 

"All is arranged between the Duke of Marl- 
borough and Russell, and in three months England 
is youi's."^ 

" Yes, England will be mine : but the decWation,. 
Mr. Lloyd ! that is the difficult point. What must 
I do for religion ? What can I promise to my non- 
catholic subjects, without offending^ my faith ?" 

" Sir, I have sent you the fomi^® of the declaration. 
Yom- majesty cannot hide it from youi^self,^^ it i* 
through Russell's party, still more than through the 
true Jacobites, that the restoration is possible !" 

* A true picture, pcinture rra'w — - it is all over -with, e'en est fait de- 
— 3 began to weep, ac prit a plcurcr — ^ in safetj, a Vabri—^ returned 
to, revint sur — ^ It is settled, C'est arrets—' gives up, itvre — ^ yours, 
d vous — ^ offending, blesser — '^^ fonn, modt'le^ m. — " hide it from your- 
self, se le diasimuler. 
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"How hard it is to undergo^ such laws ! Let us 
see, however, Lloyd. . . . What is asked of me ? *' 

"First of all, sire, no more exceptions to the 
amnesty ; a complete absolute pardon, forgetfulness 
of all offences !" 

"I am not very severe; but yet to forget all! 
even the gross injuries of the fishermen of Faver- 
sham!" 

"All, sire, .... and how have such injuries been 
able to reach your heart P^ Some miserable fisher- 
men r 

"Lloyd, you do not know to what degree^ they 
have insulted me. Have they not pursued me with 
the* name of infamous papist ? Is, however, a real 
condition made of it ? " 

"Yes, sire!" 

"Well, laxjcept!" 

" They ask of your Majesty the immediate convo- 
cation of a parliament, in order to know and discuss 
the general interests of England." 

" The immediate convocation, Lloyd I That ought^ 
to depend on my prerogative ; I have the incontes- 
table right to convoke or to delay ; they cannot dis- 
pute it against me ; I shall convoke if I find it 
useful to the country ; I ought not to be constrained 
to it ; otherwise we faU into the abuse of long par- 
liaments, and of popular sovereignty." 

" The right is for you, sire ; but the precedents of 
your race have put one on one's guard^ against the 



^ How hard it is to undergo, Qt/iU est dur d^ subir de — ^ to reach 
your heart ? arriver jusqu^d voire cceur ? — ^ to what degree, jusqu*d 
quel point — * with the, rfw— ^ that ought, cela doit — ^ have put one on 
one's guard, ont mis en garde, 

6 
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prerogatives of the crown. They wisk/ar the actual 
convocation of the parliament and its annual dura- 
tion/'i 

" My father had remained in the constitution ; it is 
not the abuse of prerogative, but his weakness and 
treason which have conducted him to martyrdom ! " 

" Yet, sire, it is still a condition/' 

" I shall undergo it, for the moment, like so many 
others.'* 



A HANDFUL OP TRUTHS {Alphonse Karr). 

A prince one day lost his way^ in a forest in pur- 
suing a stag. The chief part^ of his suite had lost 
him, and he had with him only his equerry and his 
maitre d'hotel. After a thousand turns and twists, 
the prince declared that he was tired and was dying 
of hunger : therefore they discovered* a woodman's 
cottage with a joy which the sight of the most sump- 
tuous palaces had never caused (inverted). 

The equerry and the maitre d'hotel entered the 
cottage, and were not long in^ coming out again — 
the first with a bench upon which the prince alighted 
from his horse, and did not require to be begged^ to 
sit down, the second with a table. 

"What have you to give us to eat, good manp" 
said the prince to the woodman. 

"Almost nothing,""'^ said the woodman. 



1 Annual duration, anntmliU. 

2 Lost his way, iigara—^ The chief part, Ze gros — ^ therefore they 
discovered, aussi decotwrit-on — * were not long in, ne tarderent p<u a 
— ^ did not require to he hegged, n$ sejit pasprier — ' Almost nothing, 
A pm pres rien. 
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** Then give it us very quickly before our appetite 
«hould yet increase." 

"But that needs to be prepared. I have only 
raw potatoes." 

"As for preparation^ no matter what, here is our 
maitre d'hdtel, who pretends to understand {pro- 
nominal) something of it ; consult with him^ about 
it." 

The maitre d'hotel asked some minutes for re- 
flexion. He withdrew thoughtful* under the trees 
and came again to the prince.^ 

" "Well ! have you found means (sing.) of making 
us a repast?" 

"Prince," said the maitre d'hotel, "I have reflected 
that it is very unfortunate that these potatoes are 
not truffles, and that we have not a turkey in which 
I would slip them. It is true that it would be neces- 
sary also for us not to be so hurried,* and that your 
highness would be willing to grant at least eight 
days to the turkey before it had the honor to be 
eaten by you,^ in order that it might be able to im^ 
pregnate loyally its flesh with the savoury flavour of 
the truffles " 

The prince interrupted him. 

" If you come to make me the list® of all that we 
could eat if we had it, it will be long, and little 
nourishing. They say that we have only potatoes, 
it is therefore with potatoes that you must make me 
dine." 



^ Consult with him, eonferez-m <wec lui—'^ He withdrew thoughtful, 

II ^4carta soudeux — ' to the prince, aupres du prince — ^ that it 

hurried, qtCU faudrait que nous ne fusHona pas attssi presses — * you, 
/slk — < the list, la nomenclature. 
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"Nothing is wiser than the reasoning of your- 
highness," said the maitre d'hotel, " and I only ask 
jon^/or five minutes to seek how I am going to 
dress for you this modest repast." 

The maitre d'hotel went again to dream imder the 
trees — ^then he returned. 

" Prince, I have our affair ; since we have only 
potatoes, we must make a dish of potatoes, but there 
are eighty-three ways of dressing potatoes. It is 
therefore for me, by my art, to give in flavour to 
this dish what does not depend on me to give it in 
variety. Amongst the eighty-three ways known of 
dressing potatoes, I have decided that I am going to 
make you potatoes k la polonaise." 

Then, reciting (pronominal) the receipt to himself 
half aloud : 

" You take some potatoes ; you cook them in 
water, with some salt ; you peel them ; you cut 
them in^ slices, and you serve them with a white 
sauce with capers,^ with gherkins cut in little pieces, 
and some strips* of anchovies." 

" Good man," said he to the woodman, " you are 
going to give me what I want^ for the white sauce ; 
first, some butter." 

" I have none," said the woodman. 

"Some flour?" 

*' I have none." 

"Two eggs?" 

" I have none." 

"And capers, gherkins, and strips of anchovies ?"* 



1 You, lup—^ in, par—^ a white sauce with capers, une sauce blanche 
aux cdpres—^ some strips, desJUeta-—^ what I want, ce gu*il mefauU 
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*' I have none." 

" The deuce !" said the prince. 

" There are no means of preparing the potatoes si 
la polonaise/' then, said the maitre d*h6tel, " and it 
is very unfortunate; how can one not have either 
butter, anchovies, or eggs !" 

He reflected for a moment, then said : 

"Come!^ let us make simply potatoes in baUs.^ 
Ah ! the deuce — ^pardon me your highness — it is that 
I am thinking that for potatoes in balls one must 
Jmve four eggs, some cream, some nutmeg. We 
must^ again give up potatoes in balls ; it is, however, 
an excessively simple dish and rather agreeable. 
Let us seek something else." 

The equerry, made impatient, disappeared. 

The maitre d'hotel passed in review other modes, 
more and more simple, of dressing the potatoes, but 
there was always something wanted of the woodman, 
who had but potatoes. 

" It is a pity," said he, "it would be excellent." 

The prince was beginning to grow angry. 

"Well!" said the maitre d'hdtel— "let us make 
« horribly vulgar dish, a dish which has never dared 
to appear on your highness's table — ^fried potatoes ! 
be so good as* to excuse them and me also. Good 
man, said he to the woodman, come, quickly, a fry- 
ing-pan and some fat." 

" I have no frying-pan, and I have no fat," said 
the woodman. 

"How is it,"^ said the maitre d'hotel, in anger, 



' Come, AUona—^ in balls, en boulettes—^ We must, II faut—*^ be 
80 good as, veuUUz — ^ How is it, Comment sefait'il. 
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" that you have neither fiying-pan nor fat ? I have 
seen poor people, but you must to poverty join^ dis- 
order and some vice, not to have things so Kttle 
expensive and as little indispensable !*' 

" Ah ! maitre d'hdtel,*' exclaimed the prince, " it 
is too much !* What ! you not only do not give me 
anything to eat when I am dying of hunger, but 
even you deliver me' wearisome discourse. I allow 
you^ from to-day, to make valid your rights to 
a pension,^ and to withdraw (pronominal) to your 
estates, for I have been told that you have become 
very rich ! '' 

" Highness, I shall obey with grief and respect, and,, 
in spite of the rigor of your decision, I shall only 
remember your benefits in those estates which I owe 
to your munificence ; but it is not^ less true that, if 
you cannot make a repast to-day, the fault is in'' this 
man who is in want of the utensils and the provi- 
sions® the most vulgar and the most necessary to life/** 

" The fault is yours," said the prince, " who have 
not had the good sense to say to yourself, ' Since I 
have only potatoes, I must not be bent upon making 
a turkey with truffles,^ nor all kinds of savory dishes 
for which I have not the elements/ Why, instead 
of quarrelling with this good man, who gives us 
heartily all that he possesses, do you not quarrel mtA 
the potatoes, that they ^® are not lamb cutlets or fillets^ 
ofabuck?'* 



1 But .join, mats ilfaut gt^d la pauvreU votisjoigniez—'^ it is too 

mucli, c^est tropfort — ^but eyeu voii tlcliver me, mais encore voua me 

debitez — * I allow you, Je vous admets — * to make pension, d /aire 

valoir vos droits d la retraite — ® but it is not, mais il rCen est ^po*— 
' the fault is in, lafaute en est — ^ provisions, denrdes — ^ a turkey with* 
truffles, une dinde truffle — *o that they, de ce qu'elles. 
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"But, prince " 

" But, maitre d'li6tel " 

Here the prince was going, without any doubt, to 
pound the feeble reasoning of the maitre d'hdtel, in 
demonstrating to him, in the most humiliating man- 
ner for the maitre d'h6tel, and the most triumphant 
for himself, that all the wrongs were on his side. 

But the equerry came up, who, by his appearance 
alone,^ demonstrated the faults and the absurdity of 
the maitre d'hdtel more victoriously still than the 
eloquence^ of the prince could have done {inverted), 
if, however,^ I dare put forth this rather bold opinion. 

While the maitre d'h6tel was imagiuiug some per- 
fections impossible to give to the potatoes, whilst the 
prince was making magnificent discourses upon the 
folly of the maitre d'h6tel, the equerry had slipped 
(pronominal) into the hut, and he had quietly 
cooked* the potatoes under the hot ash of the hearth, 
and he brought them all steaming. 

And the prince said often since, that he had not in 
his life made a better meal ; and he took from his 
neck the blue elephant, the order at least lavished in 
his states, and he put it on^ the equerry, and ever 
since he called him to his counsels in difficult cir- 
cumstances. . 



THE KING OF THE MOUNTAINS (JE. About). 

What shall I still tell you ? You know my pas- 
sion for botany. The flora of Pames is very 
enticing at the end of April. One finds on the 

^ His appearance alone, son seul aspect — 2 the eloquence, lafaeonde 
— 8 if^ however, «» toutefois—^ cooked, fait cuire — * and he put it on, 
etUUpaasad, 
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mountain five or six plants as rare as tliey are cele- 
brated. One especially : the boryana variabilis, dis- 
covered and baptised by M. Bory de Saint Yincent. 
Ought I to leave such a gap^ in my herbarium, and 
present myself to the museum of Hamburg without 
the boryana variabilis ? 

I answered the king: "I accept thy hospitality, 
but on one condition." 

"Which?" 

" Thou wilt return my box to me." 

" Well, so be it ; but on one condition also." 

"Let us see!" 

" You will tell me of what use it is to you."* 

" Yery well, if that be all !^ It serves me to hold* 
the plants which I collect." 

"And why do you look for plants? To sell 
them?" 

" For shame ! I am not a merchant ; I am a 
learned ;waw." 

He held out his hand to me,^ and said, with visible 
joy : " I am charmed at it. Science is a fine thing. 
Our forefathers were learned; our grandsons will 
perhaps be so. As for us, time has failed us. 
Learned men are much esteemed in your country ?" 

" Lifinitely." 

" One gives them fine situations ?" 

" Sometimes." 

" One pays them well ?" 

"Rather." 



^ Ought I to leave such a gap, Devaia-je laisaer une telle lacune — 

2 of what you, d quot votu aerUeUe—^ Very well all ! Qtfd eela 

ne tienne—^ to hold, d hger — ^ He held out his hand to me, II me 
iendit la main. 
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" One fastens small ribbons on their breasts ?" 

" From time to time." 

" Is it true that towns dispute {pronominal) which ^ 
shall have them P" 

" That is true in Germany." 

" And that one looks upon their death as a public 
calamity?" 

"Assuredly." 

" What you teU me gives^ me pleasure. There- 
fore you have not to complain of your fellow-citizens." 

" Quite the contrary ;3 it is their liberality which 
has allowed me to come into Greece." 

" You travel at their expense" (pL) ? 

" For six months." 

" You are then very learned ?"* 

" I am a doctor." 

**Is there a superior grade in science ?" 

"No.'' 

" And how many doctors does one reckon in the 
town which you inhabit P 

"I do not know exactly,^ but there are not as 
many doctors in Hamburg as generals at Athens." 

" Oh ! oh ! I shall not deprive your country of so 
rare a man. You will return to Hamburg, doctor.® 
What would one say yonder if one learned that you 
are a prisoner in our mountains P 

" One would say that it is a misfortune." 

"Come!"'^ Rather than lose a man such as you 
are, the town of Hamburg will easily make® a sacri- 
fice of fifteen thousand francs. Take back your box, 

^ Which, d qui—^ gives, fait — ^ Quite the contrary, Bten au con- 
traire—* very learned, bien instruit — * exactly, au juste—^ doctor, 
monsimr U docteur—'' Come ! Allons /—^ ^^11 easily make, fera bien. 
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run, seek, herborize, and pursue the course of your 
studies. Why do you not put back this money in 
your pocket ? It is yours, and I respect too much 
learned men to plunder them.^ But your country is 
rich enough to pay for its glory. Happy young 
man ! You perceive now^ how much the title of 
doctor adds to your personal value ! I would not 
have demanded a cent, of ransom, if you had been an 
ignorant man like me." 



LITERAEY JRECOLLECTIONS OF A PITBLISHEB. 
{fiinwnd Werdet) 

One day that I had gone to see de Balzac, accord- 
ing to my habit, it was towards the middle of Novem- 
ber, 1833, I found him occupied in having put down 
iu^ his apartment some rich carpets, which I judged 
by* their beauty must have^ cost very dear. 

They were indeed* carpets from Ambusson. 

"I compliment you,"''^ said I to him, "on your 
taste: these carpets are charming, splendid, soft, 
worthy of a kiug, worthy of you." 

" Werdet, my friend," answered de Balzac to me 
with an air of extreme contentment, " you are a flat- 
terer. I do not dissimulate to you that it is what 
I have found best at Salandrouze." 

" Ah ! that does not astonish tne ; it would be 
difficult, unless one had mixed gold with the fabric,® 

^ To plunder them, pour les ddpouiller — 2 perceive now, reconnaissez 
attfourd* hut. 

3 Put down in, poser dans — * by, a—* must have, avoir du — • They 
were indeed, C'^tait en efet—'^ I compliment you, Je vout fai$ man 
compliment — ^ with the fabric, au iissu. 
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to imagme anytliing more sumptuous and more 



"Have you no carpets, my good WerdetP^' asked 
de Balzac of me with the air of a man who imagines 
one cannot do without carpets. 

" Faith, no ! I have none, and I do very well with- 
out them," replied I to him, feigning to answer to 
the astonishment which he had just manifested to me. 

"Ah ! you have none," continued de Balzac with 
an air diverted by^ the superintendence which he 
was exercising on the workmen; "you have no 
carpets ! and why so ?" 

"Because in trade,* and especially in a trade 
which is beginning, one must, before thinking of 
this commodious luxury, think of the honor of one's 
signature." 

" But that is acting very wisely, my good Wer- 
det ; it is acting with prudence." 

And there was^ an instant of silence. Then de 
Balzac resumed with a tone of fatuity, which he 
knew how to take to perfection.* 

"You have, however, a drawing-room, an apart- 
ment?" 

" Of course."* 

" Is your drawing-room large P^ and your apart- 
ment — ^how is it ?" 

" The drawing-room is very nearly like the room 
where we are ;'' the rest is distributed in such and 
such a manner." 



* Diverted by, distrait par — 2 in trade, dans le commerce — ' there 
waB^ U se Jit — * to perfection, d ravir — * Of course, Sans doutc — ' !» 

large ? Est-il grand voire salon ?— "^ is very are, eat d peuprh 

comme la piece ou nous nous tromons. 
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"Ah!" said Balzac. 

And this conversation stopped there.^ We began 
to talk about proofs,^ and of what concerned^ the 
publication of papers, reviews, books recently pub- 
lished, of what was said by* the press ; in short, of 
our own interests. 

In leaving Balzac, I went to see some Mends with 
the aim of keeping up the sacred fire of their literary 
benevolence. Towards six o'clock I returned home^ 
— ^Rue des Quatre- Vents. 

At the moment when I am going to sit down^ at 
table for dinner, some one rings ; my servant goes to 
open the door, and I hear from the dining-room a 
dialogue of which I understand nothing. I ask what 
it is. 

"Sir, they are workmen who come to put down 
your carpets." 

"My carpets!" exclaimed I in rising quickly; 
^' but I have not ordered''^ any carpets." 

" We know it well, sir," said the head workman* 
to me ; " but we have an order from M. Salandrouze, 
our master,® to put them down in your house ;^® and 
as he has also enjoined us not to ask anything of 
you, not even anything to drink,^^ you will let us do 
Uy no doubt. All is paid." 

"All is paid! but it is then as in a fairy tale. 
However,^^ go, my friends; I give up to you my 
apartment." 

^ Conversation stopped there, entretien en resta W— * We began 

proofs, Nous nous mimes d causer des epreuves — ^ concerned, intiressait 
— * by, dans — * I returned home, je rentrai chez moi—^ to sit down, 
me mettre d — ' ordered, eommande—^ head workman, principal — 
• master, patron — **> in your house, chez vous — ^^ anything to drink, un 
pourboire — ** However, JEnfin. 
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I had some reason to believe that it was de Balzac 
who did me this act of politeness/ by which* I was 
flattered^ because there was therein, in my eyes, on 
his part a desire to bind me to him by more intimate 
intercourse.^ 

I had, nevertheless, some anxieties, because I had 
a glimpse of this delicate attention. 

These expenses of luxury were not in accordance* 
with my position. 

I diverted my mind, however, from what expense 
was to result from it for me,^ in relishing the plea- 
sure which this surprise made me experience {in- 
verted) in itself,* and that which I promised myself 
in oflfering M. de Balzac something which might be 
worthy of him and of his taste. 

But what to oflfer him ? 

My perplexity in this respect*^ was great. 

Chance came to my aid, and served me according 
to my wish.® 

One day I arrived at the house of de Balzac, 
whom I thought writing some® of that prose which 
I liked so much. 

Alas ! on that day, of prose, nothing ! 

I found him in his study, surrounded by round 
and oval drawings. He was gravely occupied in 
fitting in, in drawing the outline of ^^ garlands of 
acanthus leaves, of vines, and of flowers, in order to 

^ This act of politeness, eetie galanterie—'^ by which, ce doni — 

' intercourse, rapports — * in accordance, en rapport — * I diverted 

for me, Je m*^tourdis eependant aur ce quHl en devait risulter de eo&' 
teuxpour moi—^ in itself, par elle-mime — "^ in this respect, d eet egard 
— 8 accordmg to my wish, d soukait — ^ writing some, en train defaire 
— ^0 in fitting in, in drawing the outline of, d ageneer^ d contourner des^ 
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make of them an elegant ornament, of an object at 
whicli I could not guess; but the artist's pencil 
appeared to me very inexperienced, for he was not 
greater in^ drawing than Ghistave Planche, that terror 
to^ painters and to statuaries — ^I shall even say to 
the shame of the one and the other of these two 
artists, that (the) pencil in hand, they were less than 
second-rate.^ 

I did not understand what he wanted to do, and 
what interest so great this kind of drawing could 
have for him. 

He withdrew me himself from the embarrassment, 
in saying to me, before I interrogated him, that he 
was trying to give himself^ an idea of an ewer, 
which he had the project to order of the jeweller 
Gosselin, Rue Castiglione, and a tray, the whole in 
silver, for his toilet table. 

"Ah! but you have there an excellent idea,'* 
exclaimed I ; " only if you permitted me to venture 
on^ a slight criticism, and tell you my opinion.*' 

" Tell it^ tell it^ Master Werdet ; tell your opinions, 
make your criticisms ; opinions are free.'* 

And he answered me that in a tone to make me 
understand that he had his plan settled, and that, 
whatever I might say to him, he would not act the 
less according to his wish.^ 

"Well," resumed I, "I shall tell you that this 
drawing is charming ; but " 

"Yes, there you are arrived at the criticism by 



1 Greater in, plus fort sur — * to, des — » less than second-rate, ^&« 
que mediocres — * that he was trying to give himself, gt^il cherckait a 

se faire — * to venture on, de rUquer — ^ he would .wish, U rCen 

agiraitpas mains d son gr4. 
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the shortest road/' said de Balzac, '^ and I am grate- 
fbl to you." 

" Your idea is a happy <mey I own.^ Your draw- 
ing, however, departs from* the rules which one 
follows by custom^ in ornament. Here you have 
left too great a spaee empty ; there the leaves of the 
acanthus are too close together." 

I made use of* this criticism on that one of the 
drawings which appeared to me the most successful 
and the most caressed : they were two stems of vine 
with fruit (p^.), which, running over the borders of 
the ewer and the tray, imited {pronominal) in the 
oentre, around the cypher H. B., surmoimted by the 
coronet of the d'Entragues. 

"Ah! ah! my master, you are indeed right,*' ^ 
resumed he. "I am completely of your opinion; 
the harmony fails, is it not ?" 

" Yes ; grace is there, but the harmony fails." 
"You speak very well, my good friend," looking 
st me with* an astonished air.. " You understand''^ 
drawing, then P" 

"A little, very little even, as the generality® of 
martyrs ; we are all somewhat of® artists in the family. 
By-ihe-bye, will you trust me with this drawing ? I 
have grasped your thought ; I shall harmonize it — 
it is but matter of regularity — and shall bring it back 
to you without having changed anything in it." 

"So be it,"^^ answered he to me; "but hasten 
yourself ; I am in a hurry." 



* I own, j*m eonviens — ^ departs from, i^carte de — ' by custom, 
d'habitude — * I made use of, Texer^ai — * indeed right, parbleu raiaon 
— • with, de—'^ understand, connaisaez — 8 generality, eommun, m, — 
• somewhat of, dpeuprea^^^ So be it, Soit, 
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" All ! " allow me ; I draw very slowly, and it \& 
necessary for me not to be tormented:^ I shall do 
wliat you wish — ^be easy ; but you must consent to 
leave me leisure for it/' 

It was said.^ I carried away the drawing. An 
hour after, I trusted it to the designer, the most in 
renown, and the most able. 

The drawing finished, it was M. Gosselin, the 
clever artist-silversmith, whom I charged to execute 
it in silver, ordering him to have engraved on each 
of the leaves of vine, and of acanthus, the names of 
the principal characters of the illustrious writer. 

A fortnight after the conversation I have just 
related,^ M. Gosselin played M. de Balzac, fuU of 
wonder,* the same trick which M. Salandrouze had 
played me (inverted). 

All was paid, even the drink. 

I must say, to the praise of M. -Gosselin, that he 
made the most happy rectifications, not only in the 
form of the ewer, but in the drawing itself; and that 
from his labor came out a work of art of charming^ 
elegance and style. 



ON THE SHORE OF THE LAKE (H. Souvestre). 

THE SLAVE. 

The night had passed away (pronominal) in those 
intimate conversations ; * the sun was come back 
again ;'' Norva thought at last of returning to her® 

1 For me not to be tormented, qt^on ne me harcele pas — ^ It was 
said, Ce fut dit — ' related, de rapporter — * full of wonder, imerveiUd — 
5 charming, ravissants. 

* Conversations, causeries, f. — "^ come back again, de retour — ® to- 
iler, ehez aa. 
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mifltress. The child asked and obtained the per- 
mission to accompany her. 

Both descended mount CobKus, when they per- 
ceived a troop of slaves conducted by a £reed-man. 
At their aspect, Norva stopped panic-struck.^ 

" Those are the familiars of Metella/' said she. 

The slaves had just* recognised the mother of 
Arvins ; they ran to her and surrounded her. 

"At last there thou art retaken/'^ said the freed- 
man. 

"What do you mean?" exclaimed Norva. 

"Hist thou not fled from thy mistress' house?"* 

" I was returning to it." 

The freed-man burst out laughing. 

" All escaped slaves say as much about it," ob- 
served he.^ " Let her hands be tied, and let her be 
carried away-" 

Norva wished to explain herself ; but they imposed 
silence^ upon her. Arvins did not succeed better in 
making himself heard, and they dragged off^ his 
mother in spite of his efiforts. 

"But what are you going to do P" asked the child, 
lightened. 

" Dost thou not know what awaits fugitive slaves ? 
For fear that they be lost (pronominal) a second 
time, one marks them with a red-hot iron on the 
forehead."® 

Arvins uttered a cry. 



* Panic-struck, saisie — * had just, venaient de — 3 there thou art 
retaken, te voild reprise — * thy mistress' house, chez ta maitresse — 
* observed he, JiUU observer—^ they imposed silence, on lui imposa 

sUenee — "^ they dragged off, Von entraina — ^ with a forehead, d*tm 

Jer rouge au front. 
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" It is impossible/' said he ; "I shall see your 
mistress, I shall throw myself at her feet." 

"If thou tirest her, she will inflict on thee the 
same pimishment,'' ^ interrupted the freed-man. 

" On me ! " exclaimed the child. 

" She can do so in paying to Corvdnus the wrong 
which she will have done him. Dost thou forget 
that a slave is no other thing than a vase of value P 
If one cracks it, or if one breaks it, one indemnifies^ 
the master for it, and all is said. 

"Leave me, leave me," exclaimed the mother 
terrified. 

But Arvins was not listening to her. They ar- 
rived together at the dwelling of Metella. The 
matron was not yet returned. One warned the 
steward who came to know what was the matter.^ 
Arvins wanted to try prayer ; he was repulsed 
rudely. , 

" Is there then no* means of saving my mother?'* 
asked the child, desperate. 

" Buy her," answered the steward with irony. 

"Buy her !" repeated Arvins; "a slave, can he 
buy another?" 5 

" Dost thou not know then what a vicar is ?"* 

The child remembered in fact that some of hi& 
companions had, under their orders, somie slaves to 
whom they left the hardest and coarsest labours to 
be done;''^ but he was ignorant that they had been 
bought by® their peculium. 

* Punishment, suppliccy m. — * indemnifies, dedommage — ^ what was 
the matter, de quoi U ^agissait — * Is there then no, N'est-il done aueun 
— 5 buy another, en acheter un autre — ^ what a vicar is ? ce que c'eat 
qu'un vicaire 9^'' to whom they left.;.. ..to be done, auxquels Us lais- 
saient /aire —^ by, de. 
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" What would be needful^ to rescue my mother P" 
asked he trembling. 

"Three thousand sesterces.'^ 

The child joined his hands in^ desolation. 

" I have only two thousand of them/' murmured he. 

But a hope crossed suddenly his thought. Many 
of his companions had a peculium ; they would not 
refuse doubtless to lend him each some farthings, and 
he would be able perhaps to collect^ thus what failed 
him. He ran to the steward who was withdrawing. 

" I will soon come back with the three thousand 
sesterces," said he in a* suppliant voice ; " promise 
me only to suspend the punishment."^ 

" I give thee up to the fourth hour." 

Arvins thanked him, kissed his mother weeping, 
and departed. 

He ran first to fetch his peculium, which he 
counted afresh. He wanted indeed^ one thousand 
sesterces to complete the sum demanded! He de- 
scended to the apartment of the slaves in order to 
implore their succour. 

But he foimd none of them. All was in con- 
fusion''^ in the house of Corvinus. Pursued by the 
foBueratores, whose usurious loans had hastened his 
ruin, the yoimg patrician had just left his dwelling, 
which officers of justice had taken possession of.® 
Bills, bearing copy of the edict of the magistrate, 
and announcing the sale of all that had belonged to 
him, were already hung above the threshold. The 

* What would be needful, Que faudraii-il—^ in, avec — 3 to collect, 
riunir — * in a, d*une—^ the punishment, le cMtiment — « He wanted 

indeed, II lui manquait bien — "^ confusion, rumetir — ^ officers of. of, 

lea gena dejttsiiee avaient envahie. 
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administrators of the treasure of Satumus, who were 
to preside at the auction, had just arrived, as well as 
the house-steward^ entrusted to receive the price of 
the objects. They were completing^ the inventory 
of the property (pL) of Corvinus. 

It was at^ that moment that Arvins presented 
himself, his money in his* hand. One of the credi- 
tors, delegated by the others to preside at the sale, 
perceived him. 

"What dost thou carry there?'' asked he of the 
child. 

" My peculium," answered Arvios. 

" To how much does it amount ?"^ 

" To two thousand sesterces." 

" They will help to the liquidation of Corvinus ;" 
said the Roman, who stretched out his hand towards 
the vase in which Arvins had deposited his savings. 

" This money belongs to me," exclaimed the child, 
in endeavouring to defend it. 

" It belongs to thy master, slave ! " answered the 
creditor. "Thou dost not possess anything of thy 
own ;^ not even thy life. Give up then''^ these two 
thousand sesterces, or beware® of the lash" (pi.) 

" Never ! never ! " exclaimed Arvins pressing his 
treasure against his breast. This peculium, I have 
economised (it) from^ my hunger, and from my 
sleep ; it is destined to buy back my mother. My 
mother undergoes to-day the punishment of fugitives, 
if I do not bring to her mistress three thousand 



1 The house-steward, V argentier—'^ They were completing, On ache- 
vait — 3 It was at, Ce fut dam — * in his, d la—^ does it amount ? 
ifdUve-t'tl ?—^ of thy own, en propre—'' Give up then, Zivre done — 
« beware, prends garde— ^ from, sur. 
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sesterces. Ah! do not take from me that money, 
citizens ; if you do not leave it to me through justice, 
let it be through pity. . . You have mothers too. . . . 
Mercy ! mercy ! I beg you for it on my knees.'' ^ 

The young Celt had fallen at the feet of Satumus 
and of the creditor. The latter^ shrugged his 
shoulders and made a sign to the heralds appointed 
to^ annoxmce the sale. They approached (pronomi- 
nal) Arvins and tried to tear from him the two 
thousand sesterces ; the child struggled* with threats 
and cries of fury ; but, too weak to resist men,^ he 
was soon stripped. 

He rose up, covered with dust and mad with rage ; 
his eyes were looking Jbr a weapon of which he 
could make ULse. The heralds seized him laughing, 
threw him out of the yard and re-closed the door. 

Arvins struck with fury his head with both his 
fists,® as if he had wished to punish himself for''^ his 
impotence. At® that moment a hand was placed 
(pronominal) lightly on his shoulder. He turned 
back ; it was Nafel. 

"What is the matter,^ child?" asked he. 

" My mother ! " exclaimed Arvins, whose voice, 
stifled by anger and sobs, was only able to make 
that word heard. 

The Armenian tried to appease him by some 
gentle words, and made him relate what had just 
happened. 

" Console thyself," said the Armenian ; "my pecu- 

i On my knees, d genoux—^ The latter, Celui-H—'^ appointed to, 
ehargia de—* struggled, se dibattait — » to resist men, pour resister d 
des—^ with hoth his fists, de ses deux poinga-^"^ for, de—^ At, Bam— 
» What is the matter, Qi^aa-tu, 
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lium has not been seized ; it consists^ of four thousand 
sesterces, and I give it to thee." 

Arvins drew back with surprise, not daring to 
believe his ears about it. 

" Come," added Nafel, " I have deposited it at a 
brother's house in the suburanian way \^ we are going 
to ask it of him back again." 

The young Celt wanted to stammer out thanks,^ 
but the Armenian imposed silence on him. 

" The service which one can render, returns much 
more to the profit of the benefactor than of the 
obliged," said he ; " for the latter only receives a 
terrestrial and fleeting succour, whilst the other 
acquires a right to eternal felicities; do not thank 
me, therefore, and follow me." 

Both went to the house of ^ the depositary, but he 
was absent ; it was necessary to wait^ rather long. 
The agony of Arvins was horrible ; he trembled to 
arrive too late. 

At last the Jew who kept NafePs peculiimi re- 
turned. The four thousand sesterces were given up® 
to the young Celt, who went"^ running towards the 
dwelling of Metella. 

Passing before the basilica of Julia, he raised his 
head ; the clepsydra marked the fourth hour. Arvins 
felt himself cold, even to his heart. He resumed his 
course with a desperate spring,® crossed the Forum, 
and perceived at last Metella's door. 

At the moment when® he attained the threshold 

* Consists, renferme — * at a way, chez un frere de la vote subu- 

rone — ^ to stammer out thanks, balbutier un remerciment — * went to 
the house of, se rendirent chez — ^ it was necessary to wait, U fallut 
attendre—^ were given up, furent livrda — "^ went, ae dirigea en — *» with 
a desperate spring, d*uti elan desespere — ^ when, ou. 
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of it, a horrible cry resounded. The child lent {pro- 
nominal) against^ the wall, tottering. 

"Thou arrivest too late," said Morgan, who 
awaited him at the entrance. 

"Where is my mother — ^where is she?" cried 
Arvins. 

The old Celt took him by the hand without 
answering, and dragged him towards the yard. 

It was full of slaves, who spoke half aloud.^ In 
the middle the overseer was standing near a lighted 
chafing-dish ; Norva was crouched^ at his feet. 

Arvins hurried* towards her in stretching out his 
arms; but scarcely had he perceived her, than he 
uttered a cry of horror ; a mist^ covered his eyeB, 
his legs bent^ under him, and he fell fainting near 
his mother. 



FOR A PIN (/. T, de Saint-Germain). 

DIPLOMACY. 

The day after^ his arrival, George presented him- 
self early at® the offices of the house of Jackson and 
Co. He had secured to himself the concurrence of a 
lawyer,^ to whom he was recommended. 

" Sir," said he in pure English, " I present my- 
self under the auspices of conmion friends of New 
York, of whom here are the letters." In terms of 
commerce, correspondents call themselves friends. 
"I had received from England large ^^ acquisitions. 



* Against, au — ^ half aloud, d demi-voix — ^ was crouched, ttait 
eeroupie — * hurried, se precipita — * mist, nua^Cf tn, — ^ bent, se dcho- 



e'tait 
aceroupie^ 
'derent. 

' The day after, Ze lendemain de—^ at, dans — ^ lawyer, l^gisU — 
w large, de fortes. 
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and I shall want, at^ Liverpool or Manchester, 
remittances, of which I shall furnish here the value." 

The partners exchanged a look. 

"The value in ready money ?^ Perfectly, sir. 
And what is the amount of those remittances ?" 

" Why perhaps forty to fifty thousand dollars." 

After having consulted each other, the partners 
answered : 

"We can furnish fifty thousand dollars at eight 
days* sight on Davidson, the first house of Manches- 
ter, who owes us more than that sum." 

"Very well, gentlemen," resumed George; "be 
so good as^ to prepare this value to my order, in 
several coupons ; I am going to provide myself with 
the amount* at your convenience." 

He settled^ afterwards the conditions of the nego- 
ciation, and went out. 

He went up again soon with the lawyer,^ who was 
awaiting him, and expressed himself thus : 

" Gentlemen, you have just declared to me''^ that 
the house Davidson owed to you fifty thousand 
dollars, which you put at my disposal against a like 
sum put® here into your hands." 

" It is agreed, sir." 

" And you have no knowledge of any opposition 
which touches^ this sum, and renders null in my 
hands the remittances which you would have to 
remit me ?" 

" What do you mean, sir ? Do you suppose " 



^ At, 8ur—^ in ready money, au eomptant—^ be so good as, veuillez 
— *• "with the amount, du aolde—^ settled, rdgla — « the lawyer, Vavoeat 
— "^ you have just declared to me, vou8 venez de me declarer — * a like 
«um put, pareilU aomme veraie — ^ touches, /ra^«. 
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"I suppose nothing, gentlemen; but here is an 
opposition fipom the house Wolff, of Paris, which has. 
been duly signified to you, and which prohibits^ to. 
Davidson all payment on^ your accoimt. Here is^ 
on the other side, the detailed accounts of the house 
Wolff, to which you owe, for a^ long date, forty-nine 
thousand, seven hundred, and seventy-five dollars, plus 
the expenses of delay. The gentleman whom you see,* 
will tell you the serious inconveniences there might be 
for you, after having declared that the sum was dispos- 
able at Manchester, not to accept the receipt of M. 
Wolff, in exchange for the remittances on Davidson." 

The lawyer explained with calmness that it would 
be for (the) Messrs. Jackson and Co. a very serious. 
a£^, inasmuch as^ it could be certified by witnesses^ 

The partners Jackson tried to discuss ; yet, making 
up soon their minds^ with all the decision of the 
American character, and fearing an 6clat which 
would decide their ruin, they accepted the receipt 
of M. Wolff in exchange for the remittances, by first 
and second, to the order of the house Wolff on 
Davidson, of Manchester. 

Some days later the failure was declared, and, with- 
out the promptness of execution of George, all was lost. 



HOW TO BEAR MISFORTUNE (/. T. Saint- Germain). 

CHARITY, 

A family festival had united in that hospitable 
house all the relatives, all the friends and neigh- 
bours who inhabited the numerous castles, in the 

^ Prohibits, interdit — * on, pour — ' for a, de—^ you see, void — ^ a 
very., ....as, tme affaire fort grave d*autant que — • making up soon 
their minds, prenant bientdt leur parti. 
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environs. After dinner, the bad weather collected 
all the guests in the drawing-room again.^ A bril- 
liant party, which reckoned on the pleasures of the 
country, found itself there united and unemployed.* 
They had' a little music, then they proposed to 
improvise a family ball in order to occupy the young 
people and the children. The Abbe Paul, withdrawn 
into an angle of the drawing-room, was conversing* 
with some neighbours on a project of a charitable 
foundation, which had preoccupied him for a long 
time. 

A yoimg woman approaches (pronominal) him, 
and calling out to him^ in a sonorous voice, with all 
the lightness and freedom of her disposition : 

"Monsieur TAbb^," said she, taking his hand,^ 
" will you dance with me ?'' 

There are natures which, by their grace and their 
charm,"'^ know how to have everything forgiven them.® 
It would have been impossible to take ill the singular 
invitation of this thoughtless one, so much goodness 
and respect was there in her gentle look. 

The Abb6 Paul kept the young woman's hand in 
his, and after having reflected j^r an instant, he cast 
a glance over that brilliant assembly which was 
Avaiting^br his answer. 

" With pleasuriB, madam," said he seriously ; " but 
it is I who will lead the dance." 

And putting his hat in her hand, he began to 
make the round of the drawing-rooms. 



' Collected again, rappela — ^unemployed, descetwree — 'They had, 
On Jit—* was conversing, ^ entretetuiit — * calling out to him, I* inter- 
pellatit — ^ takine his hand, en luiprenant la main — "^ chann, attrait, m. 
— •* how to them, sefaire tout par donner. 
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" For the poor ! " (pi-), said he in a voice touched 
by emotion and conviction.^ "For those who are 
hungry, for the orphans, for all those who suffer in 
working, and also for those who can no longer work! " 

And the young woman, bowing,^ held out humbly 
the old hat of the cur6. 

" Bravo ! " exclaimed the assembly, quite touched 
by this improvisation and appropriateness. 

And it was, indeed, a group worthy to exercise 
a noble pencil.^ The heart allows itself to be caught* 
by the eyes. On one side, youth, beauty, excite- 
ment^ of pleasure, the gay^ costume lighted up by 
the''^ full light ; on the other, old age, simplicity, 
povferty, humiKty, the black tunic. These two 
*' ideas," united by two hands which touch each 
other, and rendered more obvious® by this old hat 
with a broad brim,^ the shape of which ^^ had also its 
eloquence. 

In the presence of all these adomments,^^ of all these 
vanities, of all this useless brilliancy, which of those 
present ^^ could have refused the tithe of the poor ?^^ 
Therefore what a sounding shower^* of silver and 
gold fell into the old hat ! One found in the magic 
hat even bracelets of gold and pearls. How proud 
and happy the young collector was ^^ on letting her 
offering also fall therein ! how hearts were relieved ! 



^ Said he conviction, disait-U d'une voix emtie et cofwatncue — 

2 bowing, en a'inclitiant — ^ pencil, pinceau^ m. — * allows itself to be 
caught, se laisse prendre — * excitement, vivacite, f. — « gay, frais — 
■^ by the, en — ^ obvious, sensibles — ^ with a broad brim, d grands bords — 
loflie shape of which, dont la tournure — ^^ adornments, jpar«r^«, /. — 
^2 which of those present, leqttel des assistants — ^^ of the poor, du maU 
heur — " Therefore what a sounding shower, Aussi qiielle pluiesonore^ 

^* How proud collector was, Comme la jeune queteuse etait heureuse 

etJUre. 
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liow sanctified the family festival was by sweet 
charity ! The disappointment^ from the bad weather, 
which deprived them of the walk, was very qtiickly 
forgotten ; everything assumed then a more smiling 
and more animated aspect. And see thus^ how the 
Abb6 Paul did not^ even refuse an invitation for a 
dance. 



* The disappointment, La cw\trarieU—'^ And see thus, M voilor 
' did not, n$ sutpas. 



IP Ji^:RT II- 
LETTEES. 



Gray to the Rev. William Mason. 

Dear Mason, 

It grieves me to hear^ the bad account you give of 
our poor patient's health. I will not trouble you to 
inquire into the opinions of her physicians ; as you 
are silent on that head, I doubt^ you are grown 
weary of the inutility of their applications.^ I, you 
will remember, am at a distance,* and cannot judge, 
but by conjecture, of the progress her disorder seems 
to make {inverted), and particularly of that increas- 
ing weakness, which seems, indeed, an alarming 
symptom. I am told that the sea air is advised as 
likely to be beneficial,^ and that Lord Holdemesse 
offers you the use^ of Walmer Castle, but that you 
will wait till the spring is more advanced to put this 
in execution. I think I should by no means delay 
at all. The air of the coast is at all seasons warmer 
than that of the inland country.''^ The weather is 

^ It grieyes me to hear, J^appretida avee douleur — * I doubt, J^imO' 

gine — ^ applications, remedes — * I distance, Jtappelez-vous que je 

iuia loin — * likely to be beneficial, potwant itre «^&— • the use, la 
Joukaance-^"* of the inland country, de Vint^ieur dea terres. 
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now mild and open,^ and, unless the rains increase^ 
fit for travelling. Remember how well she bore the 
journey to London ; and it is certain that that sort 
of motion, in her case,^ instead of fatigue, often 
brings an accession of strength. I have lately seen 
that coast, and been in Deal Castle, which is very 
similar in situation to Walmer and many other little 
neighbouring forts. No doubt you may be very well 
lodged and accommodated^ there. The scene is de- 
lightful in fine weather; but in a stormy day and 
high wind* — and we are but just got so far in the 
year as the middle of February — exposed to all the 
rage of the sea and ftdl force of the east wind ; so 
that to a person unused to the sea,^ it may be even 
dreadful. My idea, therefore,^ is that you might go 
at present to Ramsgate, which is sheltered &om the 
north, and opening only to the south and south-east, 
with a very fine pier to walk on.^ It is a neat town, 
seemingly, with very clean houses to lodge in, and 
one end of it only running down to the shore.® It is 
at no season much pestered with company,^ and at 
present, I suppose, there is nobody there. If you 
find Mrs. Mason the better — ^which, Crod send — ^for 
this air and situation, when May and fine weather 
come in,^^ you wiU easily remove to Walmer, which 
at that season wiU be delightful to her. If — ^forgive 
me for supposing the worst, your letter gives me 

^ Open, dair—^ in her case, cliez elle — 3 and accommodated, et bim 

servis—* but in wind, mats quand il y a de V or age et beaucoup de 

vent — * unused to the sea, qui n'apas V habitude de la mer — ^ therefore, 
done — '' with a on, oii se trouve tme tres-belle jetiepropice d la pro- 
menade — ® and one shore, une seule de ses extremites s'etend le long 

du rivage—^ much pestered with company, tres-envahie par de nom- 

breux visiteurs — ^o when May in, en mat et a Vapproche du beau 

temps. 
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too much reason to do so/ though I hope it was only 
the eflfect of a melancholy imagination — ^if it should 
be necessary to meet^ the spring in a milder climate 
than ours is, you are very near Dover ; and perhaps, 
this expedient — if she grow very visibly worse^ — 
may be preferable to all others, and ought not to be 
deferred: such necessary changes are usually too 
long delayed. 

There are a few words in your letter that make 
me believe you wish I were in town.* I know my- 
self how little one like me is formed^ to support the 
spirits of another, or giye him consolation ; one that^ 
always sees things in their most gloomy aspect.. 
However, be assured I should not have left London 
while you were in it, if I could well have afforded 
to''^ stay there tiU the beginning of April, when I 
am usually there.® This, however, shall be no hin- 
drance, if you tell me it would signify anything to^ 
you that I should come sooner. Adieu : you — ^botL 
of you — ^have my best^^ and my sincerest wishes. 

I am ever yours.^^ 



Hon. Horace Walpole to the Countess of Ossory. 

You distress me infinitely by showing my idle^^ 
notes, which I cannot conceive ^^ can amuse anybody. 

1 Gives me so, m nCen danne que trop sujet — ^ to meet, de passer 

— 3 if ghe worse, si son etat s* empire visiblement — * you wish 

town, que vous ddsireriez ma presence en ville — * I know formed, 

Je sais comhien unepersonne de mon caractere est pen faite — ^ one that,. 

mot qui — 'if I to, sHl m*avait ete possible <fe— ® when there, 

epoque d laquelle je m'y troupe liabiiuellement — ^ it would simify any- 
tiling to, qu*il importe pour — ^^ best, les plus affectuettx — ^^ X am ever 
yours, Toiy'ours bien d vous, 

^2 Idle, insiffnijlantes — ^^ i cannot conceive, selon mot. 
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My old-fashioned breeding impels me every now and 
then to reply to the letters you honor me with writ- 
ing ; but in truth very unwillingly,^ for I seldom 
can have anything particular to say. I scarce go 
out of my own house, and then only to* two or three 
very private places,^ where I see nobody that really 
knows anything ; and what I learn comes from news- 
papers, that collect intelligence from* coffee-houses, 
consequently, what I^ neither believe nor report. 
At home I see only a few charitable elders, except 
about fourscore nephews and nieces of various ages, 
who are each brought to me^ once a year, to stare at 
me as''^ the Methuselah of the family ; and they can 
only speak of their contemporaries, which interest 
me no more than if they talked of their dolls, or bats 
and balls. Must not the result of all this. Madam, 
make me a very entertaining correspondent ? And 
can such letters® be worth showing ? or can I have 
any spirit when® so old, and reduced to dictate? 
Oh ! my good madam, dispense with me from such 
a task,^^ and think how it must add to it to appre- 
hend such^^ letters being shown. Pray send me no 
more such laurels, which I desire^* no more than 
their leaves when decked with a scrap of tinsel, and 
stuck on twelfth-cakes that lie on the shop-boards of 
pastrycooks at Christmas.^^ I shall be quite content 

I Very unwillingly, i^eat bien d regret—^ and then only to, et quand 
eela m^arrwey ee n'est que pour aller dans — * places, famillea^ /. — 
* intelligence from, leura nouvelles dans — ^* consequently, what I, nou- 
velles que Je ne peux parconsequent — ® who are each brought to me, 
qi^on nCamene a tour de role — "^ to stare at me as, pour qt^Ua voient en 
face — 8 and can such letters, et tnes lettree peuvent-ellea — ' any spirit 
when, de la verve 4tant — ^^ such a task, une pareUU eorv^ — *^ how it 

such, quelle preoccupation doit y q/outer la erainte que ees — ^^ I 

desire, ^(f rtambitionne — '^that lie Christmas, qiion voiiy d Noely 

dans lea boutiques de pdtissiers. 
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with a sprig of rosemary thrown after me,^ wlien the 
parson of the parish commits my dust to dust.* Till 
then, pray, madam, accept the resignation of your 
ancient servant. 



Hon, diaries James Fox to Edmund Burke, Esq. 

Dear Burke, 

I will ceilaiiily dine with you on Tuesday, and 
persuade Fitzpatrick to do the same,^ if possible. 
Nothing can be so unlike^ the life I have been lead- 
ing here, as the idea you seem to have formed of 
it. It- is the very abstract^ and perfection of all 
* fain^antise ;' and nothing has kept me here but 
the most complete indolence. I have determined^ 
to go every day, but have found myself^ in such a 
state of happy® laziness, lying upon my couch all day, 
that I thought it was quite a sin to ^ disturb myself. 
The fact is, that when the weather is really warm, I 
want^® neither amusement, society, occupation, nor 
object. My love^^ to every body. It is said and 
believed — ^not by me — that the frigates are to be 
restored. Certain it is, that both the French and 
English fleets are sailed; which does not seem to 
tally with that idea. I have been reading^* these 
three days past in the *^ Esprit des Lois;" surely 



* Thrown after me, jetee aur ma Here — ' commits my dust to dust, 
rendra tna cendrc d la terre, 

* To do the same, d'm faire autant — * so luilike, plus different de — 
* it is the very ahstract, wta vie eat r essence — ® I have determined, J' at 
arriie — "^ have found myself, je me suia setiti — ^ happy, b^ate — ^ that I 

sin to, que faitraia cru pecker en — ^^ I want, II ve me faut — 

" My love, Mea amitida — ^* I have been reading, Je lia depuia. 
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there is more nonsense in that book^ than is gene- 
rally thought to be there ; but how superior he* is 
to every other writer upon^ such subjects, in being 
never tiresome. What a fine style of thinking!* 
Even when it is false, how grand !^ But the post is- 
going out. Adieu ! 

Yours aflfectionately.* 



William Cowper to Mr. Hill. 

My Dear Friend, 

Your last packet was doubly welcome, and Mrs, 
Hill's kindness gives me peculiar pleasure, not aft 
coming from a stranger to me, for I do not account 
her so,''^ though I never saw her, but as coming £rom 
one so nearly connected with yourself.® I shall take 
care to acknowledge the receipt of her obliging^ 
letter, when I return the books. Assure yourself* 
in the meantime, that I read as if the librarian was 
at my elbow, continually jogging it, and growling 
out,^^ " make haste." But, as I read aloud, I shall 
not have finished them before the end of the week, 
and will return them by the diligence next Monday. 

I shall be glad if you will let me know,^^ whether 
I am to understand by the sorrow you express, that 
any part of my former supplies ^^ is actually cut 



^ Surely there book, ce livre renfermey d coup «flr, plus d'absur- 

ditds — ^ ne, Montesquieu — ' upon, traitant des — * What a think- 
ing! Quelles belles pensdes ! — * How grand! Que le style en est gran- 
diose ! — 8 Yours affectionately, Votre afectionne. 

' Account her so, la regarde pas comme telle — ^ from one your- 
self, d^une personne qui vous ttent de si pres — ^ Assure yourself, Soyes 

sitr — 10 and growling out, me disant en grognant — ^^ I snail know, 

Vou8 me feriez plaisir de m'indiquer — i* my former supplies, mon revenu. 
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off, or whether they are only more tardy ^ in coming 
in than usual. It is useful, eyen to the rich, to 
know, as nearly as may be, the exact amount of 
their income ; but how much^ more so to a man of 
my snail dimensions !^ If the former should be the 
case,^ I shall have less reason to be surprised, than I 
have to wonder at the continuance of them so long.^ 
Favours are favours indeed, when laid out* upon so 
barren a soil, where the expense of sowing is never 
accompanied by the smallest hope of return. What 
pain there is in gratitude, I have often felt ; but the 
pleasure of reqtiiting an obligation has always been 
out of my reach."'^ 

Affectionately yours. 



Franm Jeffrey to Sir Walter Scott. 
Dear Scott, 

If I did not give you credit for® more magna- 
nimity than other of your irritable tribe, I should 
scarcely venture to put this into your hands. As it 
is,^ I do it with no little^® solicitude, and earnestly 
hope that it will make no differenced^ between us. I 
have spoken of your poem exactly as I think, and 
though I cannot reasonably suppose you wiU agree 
with everything^^ I have said, it would mortify me 

^ Tardy, long^'^ how much, him — ' of my small dimensions, ayant 

aipm de restources que moi—^ If the case, Si ma premise suppoai- 

Hon eat exacte — ^ than I have long, que de nC4t07mer que le revenu 

m*ait 4U continue ai longiempa—^ when laid out, quand on lea r4pand — 
' out of my reach, au-deaaua de meaforcea, 

8 If I did not give you credit for, Si je ne voua reconnaiaaaia paa — 
« As it is, Quoi qu*il en aoit — ^^ with no little, aana beaueoup — '^ that it 
will make no difference, que eela ne tnettra paa defroid — ^^ with every- 
thing, avee moi aur tout. 
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very severely^ to believe I had given you pain. If 
you have any amity left for me, you will not delay 
very long to tell me so. In the meantime I am 
very sincerely yours.^ 



Charles Lamb to Miss Hutchinson. 

Dear Miss Hutchinson, 

Mary has such an invincible reluctance to any^ 
epistolary exertion, that I am sparing her a mortifi- 
cation by taking the pen from her.* The plain truth 
is, she writes such a pimping,^ mean, detestable hand 
that she is ashamed of the formation of her letters. 
There is an essential poverty^ and abjectness in the 
frame of them. They look like begging letters. 
And then she is sure to omit a most substantial word 
in the second draught — ^for she never ventures {pro- 
nominal) an epistle without''^ a foul copy first — ^which 
is obliged to be interlined ; which spoils the neatest 
epistle, you know. Her figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, etc^ 
where she has occasion® to express numerals, as in 
the date — ^25th March, 1824— are not figures,^ but 
figurantes ; and the combined posse go staggering 
up and down shameless, as drunkards in the day 
time.^^ It is no better^^ when she rules her paper. 
Her lines " are not less erring" than her words. A 

1 Very severely, erueUement — ^ very sincerely yours, bien sinoerement 
dvous, 

3 To any, pour tout — * from her, dea mains — ^ She writes such a 
pimping, Son dcriture est s% mesquine — ^ There is an essential poverty, 
Leur forme est essentielUment patwre — "^ an epistle without, d envoyer 
une epitre sans en faire — ^ where she has occasion, qiumd eUe doit — 
• figures, des chiffres qui Jigurent — *<> in the day time, en plein jour—^ 
^^ It is no hetter, La chose ne va pas mieux. 
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sort of ^ unnatural parallel lines, that are perpetually 
threatening to meet {pronominal) ; whieli you know 
is qtiite contrary to^ Euclid. Her very blots are not 
bold like this — ^here a large blot is inserted — but 
poor smears,^ half left in and half left out, with 
another smear left in the place. I like a clear letter. 
A bold free* hand, and a fearless flourish. Then 
she has always to go through them^ — a second opera- 
tion — ^to dot her i's, and cross her t's. I don't think 
she could make a corkscrew, if she tried, which has® 
such a fine effect at the end or middle of an epistle, 
and fiUs up.''^ 

There is® a corkscrew ! One of the best I ever 
drew.^ By the way, what incomparable whisky that 
was of M's ! But if I am to write a letter let me 
begin, and not stand flourishing, like a fencer at a 
fair. 

It gives me^^ great pleasure, etc., etc., etc. 

(The letter now begins.) 



Shelley to Mr, Oilier. 
Dear Sir, 

I send you the drama of Hellas, relying on your 
assurance ^^ that you will be good enough to pay^- 
immediate attention to my literary requests. What 
little interest^^ this poem may ever excite, depends 

^ A sort of, Ce sont des especes de — ' contrary to, en contradiction avec 
— 3 but poor smears, mats ce sont de misdrdblea taehea — * free, courante 
— * to go through them, gu'elle relise aes lettres — ^ which has, et cepen- 
dant deet — ' and fills up, et puis cela remplit — ^ There is, Tenez voild 

— ^ One of. drew, C'est un de mcs mieux ri'u^sis — ^^\i gives mo, 

(Tett avec* 

II Assurance, assurance—'^' to pay, pour apparier — ^' What little 
vniete&iyToutlepeudHntL'nt, 
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on its immediate publication ; I ^itreat you, there- 
fore, to have the goodness to send the MS. uistantily 
to a printer, and the moment^ you get a proof 
despatch it to me by the post. The whole might be 
sent at once. Lord Byron has his poem sent to him^ 
in this manner, and I cannot see^ that the inferiority 
of the composition of a poem* can affect the powers 
of a printer in the matter of despatch, etc.^ If any 
passages should alarm you in the notes, you are at 
liberty to suppress them ; the poem contains nothing 
of a tendency to danger. 

Do not forget my other questions. I am especially 
curious to hear the fate of Adonais. I confess I 
should be surprised if that poem were bom to an 
immortality of oblivion. 

Within* a few days I may have to write to you on 
a subject of greater interest. Meanwhile, I rely 
on your kindness for carrying my present request 
into immediate effect.''^ 

Dear Sir, 

Your very faithful servant.^ 



Lord Byron to Mr. Murray.^ 

I have looked over and corrected one proof, but 
not so carefully^ — God knows if you can read it 

* And the moment, et des que—^ has his poem sent to him, ae fait 
envoyer sonpoeme—^ I cannot see, je ne aache pas — ^ of a poem, d'un^ 

ojttvrc— * in the etc., en ce qui eonceme la diligence, etc. — ^ Within, 

D'iei—'' for carrying into effect, pour aatisfaire a — ^ Dear Sir 

servant, Je suis, eher monsieur, voire serviteur tout ddvou4, 

* But not so carefully, mats pas avee assez de soin. 

* This and the following letter are, by permission of Mr. Murray, extracted 
fi-om Moore's Life of Byron. 
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through, I can't ^ — ^as to preclude your eye fipom dis- 
eovering some omission of mine or commission of 
your printer. If you liave patience, look it over. 
Do you know anybody who can stop, I mean point,* 
commas, and so forth P for I am, I hear, a sad hand^ 
at your punctuation. I have, but with some diffi- 
culty,* not added any more to this snake of a poem, 
which has been lengthening (pronominal) its rattles* 
every month. It is now fearfully long, being^ more 
than a Canto and. a half of Childe Harold, which 
contains but 882 lines per book, with all late ad- 
ditions inclusive. 

The last lines Hodgson likes."^ It is not often he 
does,^ and when he don't he tells me with great 
^^crgy, and I fret and alter.^ I have thrown them 
in to soften the ferocity of our Infidel, and, for a 
dying man, have given him a good deal to say^® for 
himself. 



Lord Byron to Lord Holland. 

My Lord, 

May I request your lordship to accept the copy 
which accompanies this note ? You have already so 
ftdly proved the truth of the first line of Pope's 
couplet, 

" Forgiveness to the injured doth belong," 



* I can't, moifj'e ne le putt—'* I mean point, ^i? veux dire mettre les 

points — ' for I hand, ear on me dit qtte je n*entend8 rim — * I have 

difficulty, J*ai reusaiy et ce n*e8tpa* aatit peine^ d — ^ its rattles, de 

quelquea anneaux—^ being, se composant de — "^ Hodgson likes, plaieent 

d Hodgson — ^ It is does, II ne lui arrive pas souvent d* Hre satisfait 

— » and alter, cela me tourmente etje eorrige — ^^ haye giyen say, 

J$ lui enfais dire pas fnai. 
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that I long for^ an opportunity to give the Ke to the 
verse that follows. If I were not perfectly convinced 
that anything^ I may have formerly uttered in the 
boyish rashness^ of my misplaced resentment had 
made as little impression as it deserved to raake^ I 
should hardly have the confidence* — ^perhaps your 
lordship may give it a stronger and more appropriate 
appellation — to send you a quarto of the same scrib- 
bler.^ But, your lordship, I am sorry to observe to- 
day, is troubled with^ the gout ; if my book can pro- 
duce a laugh against itself or the author,''^ it will be 
of some service : if it can set you to sleep, the benefit 
will be yet greater ; and as some facetious personage 
observed,® half a century ago, that " poetry is a mere® 
drug," I offer you mine as a humble assistant to the 
"eau m^dicinale." I trust ^^ you will forgive this 
and all my other buffooneries, and believe me to he 
with great respect,^^ 

Your lordship's obliged \^ and sincere servant. 



Sydney Smith to Francis Jeffrey.^ 

My Dear Jeffrey, 

You must consider ^^ that Edinburgh is a very grave 
place, and that you live with philosophers who are 

1 I long for, fanpire apres — * that anything, que tout ce qu& — 
3 boyish rashness, empwiement enfantin — * hardly have the confidence, 
difficilmnent Vapplomb — ^ scribbler, ecrivassier — ® is troubled with, 

souffre de — "^ produce author, pent vous faire rire a sea ddpens ou d 

eeux de Vauteur — ^ observed, a remarqui — * is a mere, n^ett que — 
^0 I trust, J*ai ban espoir que — " with great respect, bien respectuettee- 
ment — ^* obliged, reconnaiseant. 

*3 You must consider, Mappelez-vous, 

* This letter and the following are extracted, by permission of Messrs. Long* 
man and Co., from the Memoirs of the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
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very intolerant of nonsense.^ I write for the London, 
not for the Scotch market, and perhaps more people 
read^ my nonsense than your sense. The complaint^ 
was loud and universal of the extreme dulness and 
lengthiness of the " Edinburgh Review." Too much, 
I admit, would not do of my style;* but the pro- 
portion in which it exists^ enlivens the Review, if 
you appeal to the whole public, and not to the eight 
or ten grave Scotchmen with whom you live. I am 
a very ignorant, frivolous, half-inch^ person ; but 
such as I am, I am sure''^ I have done your Review 
good, and contributed to bring it into notice. Such 
a& I am, I shall be, and cannot promise to alter. 
Such is my opinion of the effect of my articles. I 
differ with you entirely about ^ Lieutenant Heude. 
To do such things very often^ would be absurd ; to* 
punish a man every now and then for writing a 
frivolous book is wise and proper ; and you would 
find, if you lived in England, that the review of 
Lieutenant Heude is talked of and quoted^® for its 
fun and impertinence, when^^ graver and abler ^Parti- 
cles are thumbed over and passed by. Almost any 
one of the sensible men^^ who write for the Review 
would have written^* a much wiser and more profoimd 
article than I have done^^ upon the Game Laws. I 

^ With philosophers nonsense, au milieu de phUosophes qui ne 

iolerent nullement Us folies — ^ and perhaps more people read, et il y a 
peut'itre plus de lecteurs pour — ^ The complaint, le mecontentement — 

* Too much style, II ne aerait pas a souhaiter^ Je Vavoue, qu*il y 

0&t utie trop grande quantite de ma litterature — * it exists, elle y entre 
— • half-inch, sans fonde — ' I am sure, je demeure convaincu — ^ about, 

quant au — * To do often, Agir souvent ainsi — ^^ that the review 

quoted, qu'onparle et qu'on cite la revue^ etc. — ^* when, tandis que 

— *2 abler, plus savants — ^^ Almost any one of the sensible men, Farmi 
tous les homines d* esprit — " would have written, il n*en estpresque pas^^ 
un qui n*eutpu ecrire — ^* I have done, le mien. 
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•am quite certain nobody would obtain more readers 
for his essay upon such a subject ; and I am equally 
certain that the principles are right, and that there 
is no lack of sense in it.^ 

So^ I judge myself; but after all, the practical 
appeal is to you.^ If you think my assistance of no 
value, I am too just a man to be angry with you* on 
that account ; but while I write, I must write in my 
own way. All that I meant to do with^ Lord Sel- 
kirk's case was to state it. 

God bless you ! your sincere friend. 



Sydney Smith to the Countess Grey. 
Dear Lady Grey, 

Do you know any sensible, agreeable person of 
the name of Allen, a bachelor and a laynjanP 
There is likely to be a vacancy soon in Dulwich 
College, and no such person as I have described 
can be found. 

I have no shyness with strangers, and I care not^ 
where and with whom I dine. To-day I dined with 
Sir Henry Torrens, the Duke of York's secretary, 
and foimd him a very gentleman-like civilized man, 
with what would pass in the army for a good under- 
istanding.''^ I was very well pleased with all I saw,® 



^ There is no lack of sense in it, U bon sens n*p fait pas difaut — 
2 So, VoxUl eomme--^ the practical appeal is to you, i^est d vous qtfon 
en appelle — ^ to be angry with you, pour vous en vouloir—^ All that 
with, Mon seul but au st^et de, 

• And care not, et peu m'importe—'' a good understanding, une Ut$ 

bien orffonise'e—^ I was saw. Tout ce que fat vu m'a fait grand 

vlaisir. 
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for he has six elegant, pretty cMldren, and a very- 
comfortable villa at Fulham ; his rooms are well 
lighted, warmed in the most agreeable, luxurioua^ 
manner with Russian stoves, and his dinner was excel- 
lent. Everything was perfectly comfortable. What 
is the use of fish or venison, when the backbone is six 
degrees below the freezing-point P Of all miserable* 
habitations, an English house, either in very hot or 
very cold weather, is the worst. 

My little boy whom you were so good as to inquire 
about, is quite well, and returned to Westminster. 
He has fought two or three battles successfully and 
is at the head^ of his class. 

I hope Lord Grey liked Burdett's letter to 
Cobbett. It is excellent, and will do that con- 
summate villain some mischief;* he is still a great 
deal read. 

I passed four hours yesterday with my children in 
»the British Museum: it is now put on^ the best 
possible footing, and exhibited* courteously and pub- 
licly to all. The visitors, when I was there, were"' 
principally maid-servants. Fifty thousand people 
saw it® last year. My kindest regards, if you please, 
to my young friends and to the excellent Lord of 
Howick. 

Ever, my dear Lady Grey, 

Yours most truly.* 



* Luxurious, 8omptueu8&—^ miserable, tnauvaiset—^ at the head, le 

premier — ^ and will do mischief, et /era un peu de mal d ce eoquin 

par excellence — * put on, organisd eur — « exhibited, on Vouvre — ' were, 

ee composaient—^ saw it, Vont viaiU—^ Ever truly, A votts de tout 

d4vouementj chere Lady Orey» 
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Thomas Moore to Miss Godfrey* 

I hope Lady Donegal received the letter which I 
wrote to her on my arrival, though I think if she 
had, she would have been honest enough to have 
repaid it before now;^ and I should not have delayed 
so long answering your very dear letter, if I had not 
been these five or six weeks laid up in my old way* 
on the sofa, not so much^ with illness as with the 
dread of ilhiess.* I had two or three broad hints 
from my side^ that it intended to recommence opera- 
tions ; so, without waiting for the attack, I adopted 
that stirring little man Bonaparte's system, and^ 
marched^ an army of leeches over it immediately; 
a little hostile blood has been spilt, and everything,. 

1 am happy to say, seems restored to''^ its former 
tranquillity. You cannot imagine how vulgar and 
dreary this place is ! I have not even Mrs. Tighe 
to comfort me, but I expect she will be in town 
in a week or two. I regret very much to find that 
she is becoming so " furieusement litt^raire:" one 
used hardly to get a peep at® her blue stockings, 
but now I am afraid she shows them up to the knee:^ 
however, I shall decide for myself ^^ when I see her, 
as certainly this city, among ^^ the other features of a 

^ To haye repaid it before now, de reconnaitre aa dette plus tot — 

2 laid up way, reienu comme autrefois — 3 not so much, tnoinspar — 

* of illness, que fen mais — 5 I had side, Mon c6te m'a positwement 

fait sentir—^ and marched, et j*y ai fait aussitot marcher — ' restored 

to, avoir repris—^ one used peep at, autrefois if est a peine si Von 

apereevait — * up to the ^jnea, jusqu* a lajarretiere — *o I shall decide for 
myself, 7> me satisferai a cet egard — *^ as certainly among, etc., ear U 
est certain qt^entre, etc. 

* By permission of Messrs. Longman and Co., from the Memoirs, Letters,, 
and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. 
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country town which it has acquired/ has not for- 
gotten that unfailing characteristic, scandal. If it 
were not for my own dears immediately about me,^ 
and the old books of Tanaquil Faber in St. Patrick's 
library, I should die the death of the desperate 
here. I have been received certainly with every 
possible mark (pL) of attention : most of the men of 
situation^ have left their cards with me, and, amongst 
the rest, the new Provost of the University, who as 
beinff the depositary of the morals (sinff,) of the 
country, and personally a very High Priest into the 
bargain, gave me more pleasure by his visit than 
any of them. The Harringtons have asked me two 
or three times to dinner ; and this very day I was 
to have been presented* at an audience to the Duke 
of Bedford, but he has not come to town, on account 
of ^ illness I believe, and it^ will not take place till 
to-morrow. All these things,''^ to be sure, are merely 
" feathers in the cap," but they are feathers I like 
to shake in the® eyes of some envious people here 
amazingly. I entreat of you to write often to me. 
your last letter was like sunshine to me^ — ^not only 
bright but warm, not only luminous but comfort- 
able.^^ That blessed ingredient, affection, which 



* Which it has acquired, qu*a acquis pitblin — ^ immediately about 

me, qui m'entourent — ^ most of. situation, presque tous les hommes 

d*une eertaine position — * I was presented, /<? devais itre prdsenU — 

* on account of, d cause de — ^ and it, et ma presentation — ' All these 

things. Tout cela — ^ feathers in the cap in the, une aigrette d mon 

ehapeauy maisje suis ravi de la /aire brUler aux. (The English expres- 
sion, " A feather in one's cap," will be found translated in all English 
and French dictionaries by " wie bague au doigt ;** but as this French 
expression really signifies a sinecure or a thing of which one can 
get rid with profit, we have rejected it in this case.J — * like sun- 
shhie to me, pour moi comme un rayon de soleil — ^'> comfortable, 
eonsolant. 
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would sweeten^ the homeliest draught, comes doubly 
sweet in^ the Falemian you sent me, and I beg of 
you to repeat the dose as often as possible. 

Best love^ to Lady Donegal and your sistwr 
Philippa. 

Ever yours.* 



Thomas Hood to Charles Dickens.^ 
My Dear Dickens, 

Make any use you can of my name, or me,^ for 
the purpose you mention. I would add my purse, 
but unluckily just now there is nothing in it, thanks 
toB . 

Many years ago, when I wrote theatrical critiques 
for a newspaper, I remember pointing out® a phy-^ 
siognomy, which strongly prepossessed me in favour 
of its owner, as indicating'^ superior intelligence. It 
was that of poor Elton, who was then undistin-*^ 
guished® amid a group of dramatic nebulae. This 
name brought him vividly to my memory, along 
with^ the scene of the tragedy, which is familiar to 
me. In fact I passed once in very cahn weather 
between the two Fame Islands, on one of which waa 
a light-house, and the man in charge,^^ possibly the 
father of Grace Darling, waved his hat to us.^^ 

^ Which would sweeten, qui donnerait de la saveur d — ^ comes 
doubly sweet in, me rend doublement agrdable—^ Best love, Mes meil- 
leurea amities — * Ever yours, Toujours bien a vot*s. 

* Or me, ou de ma personne — ^ pointing out, avoir attire V attention 
8ur — "^ as indicating, en ce qv^elle indiquait — ^ who was then undistin- 
guished, quipassait alors inaper^u — * along with, en meine temps que — 
10 in charge, qui en avait la garde— ^^ waved his hat to us, nom salua 
avec son chapeau. 

* From the Memorials of Thomas Hood, by permission of Messrs. Moxon 
and Co. 
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How toucliing that description in^ the newspaper* 
of the two children, prattling unconsciously^ of 
trifles, whilst the vessel was going down under 
them I 

I have been intending to write to, or call on you,^ 

but besides B v. Hood, I have been ill, and in 

consequence, my article for this month is not yet 
finished. That will be a sufficient excuse with you 
for my non-attendance* to night at the Freemason's 
Tavern; but it is of the less consequence as^ my 
feelings being so entirely in imison with yours in 
this matter, you will be able to speak not only* your 
own, but those of. 

Yours ever truly J 



T. B. Macaulay to Leigh Sunt.* 

"War Office. 

My Deae Sie, 

I am glad to find that, in accusing the age of 
injustice towards you, I was myself guilty of injus- 
tice towards the age. The truth is that having 
been, when a young fellow,® a very constant^ reader 
of the writings of my contemporaries, I was on a 
sudden plunged into poKtics (sing,) I then went to 
India. Since my return, I have been engaged in 



^ In, donn^e dana — ^ prattling unconsciously, babillant innocemment 
— 3 call on you, d*aUer vow voir — ^ my non-attendance, mon absence — 
of the less consequence as, de mains d' importance en ce que—^ to 
speak not only, non settlement exprimer — "^ Yours ever truly. Voire 
toujours bien devout, 

8 WTien a young fellow, guand fetais jeune Jiomme^^ constant,. 



* From The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, by permission of Messrs. Smithy. 
Elder, and Co. 
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English poKtics again.^ The tune which I have 
been able to spare for^ study has been chiefly given^ 
to old writers ; and I scarcely ever open a periodical 
work, or a book of any kind* which is less than 
twenty years old. My notions of contemporary 
literature still are what they were in 1828 ; and I 
may thus very easily fall into great mistakes^ as to 
the standing and the mutual relation^ of men of 
letters in 1841. 

It would really give me''^ very great pleasure to be 
of use to you. I have already spoken to Lord Mel- 
bourne about you. He listened, as he always does, 
very kindly; and seemed to me to entertain® the 
proposition which I made, more favourably than I 
had seen him entertain any proposition of the sort.* 
I will bring the matter under his notice again. 

I have only time to add, that it would give me 
very great pleasure to make your personal acquaint- 
ance. During this busy season ^^ I can scarcely hope 
4» get as far as Kensiagton. But I am here every 
day ; and if you should happen to come into these 
parts^^ to see the National Gallery, or to look at the 
new building which Barry has erected {inverted) for 
4;he Reform Club — a building worthy of Michael 
Angelo — ^I shall be truly glad if you will look in on 
.me. 

Yours very truly.^^ 



1 Again, de nouveau — ^ to spare for, employer d—^ given, consaerd — 
* of any kind, de quelgtte nature que ce soit — * great mistakes, de graves 
erreurs — ® mutual relation, position relative — ' It would really give me, 
*Ce serait pour mot en v6rit4 — ® to entertain, accueillir — ^ of the sort, 

de la mime nature — ^o busy season, saisan affairee — ^^ and if. parts, 

-et si vous venieZf par hasardf dans ces parages — ^^ Yours very truly, 
'^Votre bien devout. 
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Lady Morgan to Mrs. Featherstone.^ 

My Dear Mrs. Featherstone, 

I really was rejoiced to see your pretty hand- 
writing once more. The recollections of old friends 
are to me infinitely more precious than the attentions 
of new/ and though the latter days of my life are by 
far the most prosperous, yet I look back to^ the first 
— adverse though they were — ^and to those connected 
with them,^ with pride and affection — ^you and Mr. 
Featherstone are two of the* oldest friends / have, 
I thank you for the expression^ of friendship con- 
tained in your kind letter. 

Our journey to Italy has been the most prosperous,^ 
as well as the pleasantest we ever made. Nothing 
could equal our reception everywhere.''^ We were 
particularly fortunate,® in such a long journey as we 
have made throughout^ Italy, not to have met with 
an accident, and in a country, too, part of which is 
infested with banditti ; but the fatigue was killing,^® 
accommodation wretched, and expense tremendous. 

Imagine, on our reaching home, we found the 
tenant,^^ who had taken our house during our two 
years' absence, had gone off ^^ with the rent, destroyed 
and made away with^^ our furniture, and left our 

^ Of new, des nouveaux-venus^^ I look back to, je me rappelle — 

' and them, et les personnes qui iy soni trouv^es mSldes — * of the, 

de mes---^ for the expression, de Vaamrance—^ prosperous, hewreux — 

■^ Nothing everywhere, Rien ne aaurait se comparer d I'accueil que 

nous avons regu partout — ^ fortunate, prwiidgids — » as we have made . 
throughout, que le notre en — ^^ killing, accablante — *^ we found the 
tenant, nous apprtmes que le locataire — '* had gone off, i^etait eauve — 
^3 made away with, vendu. 

* By permission of W. Hep worth Dixon, Esq., from the Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of Lady Morgan. 
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house in such a minous condition that we have been 
obliged ah*eady to spend three hundred pounds to 
make it habitable. I have brought many pretfy 
things from Italy, so that we endeavour to oonflole 
ourselves for our loss by enjoying what is left^ and 
what we have added.^ I am now writing eight 
hours a-day to get ready for publication by* Decem- 
ber, and endeavour to keep out^ of the world as well 
as I can, but invitations pour in. People are curious^ 
I suppose, to hear some news^ firom Rome, and I 
want to keep it^ for my book. And now, dear Mrs. 
Featherstone, believe me. 

Truly and affectionately yours.* 



William E. Canning to William RathbonCy Esq. 

My Dear Sir, 

I received your letter by Dr. Spurzheim'' last 
summer. I am sorry that I must send you so sad 
a reply. Last night he died.® The event can 
hardly shock* you more than it has done us. His 
death has spread^® a general sorrow, which is perhaps 
to be ascribed in part to the interest he awakened 
here. The kind reception, which he and his lectures 
met with,^^ led him to overtask himself; he labored 
when he ought to have kept his room, and when 

^ And what added, et de ee qt*e nous y avons qfout^—^ to get 

by, pour itre en meaure de publier en — ^^ to keep out, de vivre loin — 

* to hear some news, d^ entendre parler — ^ it, toutee mea nouvellea — 

* Truly yours, Voire bien divoude et bien affectionnie. 

■^ By Dr. Spurzheim, que M, le Docteur Spurzheim m*a apportde — 

* Last night he died, Le Doeteur Spurzheim est mort cette nuit — 

' shock, d^ecter — *o spread, eausd—^^ which he with, que le public 

faisait d see ** lectures** et d sapersonne. 
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at laet he was confined/ lie unhappily chose to be 
his own physician, and refused to apply the remedies 
which his disease required (inverted). His disease 
was fever,* which very soon produced^ wandering of 
mind. It must be^ consoling to his friends to know 
that he received every attention and enjoyed every 
accommodation.^ In truth, he could not have closed 
his days among a people more sensible of his worth. 
He had not only secured^ respect as a man of science, 
but endeared himself by his amiable manners, his 
philanthropy, and singleness''^ of heart. The funeral 
discourse® will be pronoimced by his coimtryman, 
Dr. FoUen, and the religious services are assigned to 
my friend Dr. Tuckerman, in whom Dr. Spurzheim 
took great pleasure* (inverted). . 

Unfortunately I saw little of ^^ your friend. On 
his arrival, I was at my coimtry residence, where I 
became^^ seriously sick. On my return to this city, 
four weeks ago, I had an interview with him^* as I 
was strong enough to see him, and before I was able 
to repeat it^^ he was too sick to visit me. The good 
man^* was taken away in the midst of his hopes.^^ 
His success (pL) among us had led him^* to look on 
this country as the finest ^"^ field for his labors, and he 
thought of devoting several years to the difiFiision of^® 
his doctrines in the New World. When I speak of 

^ He was confined, il fut aUtd^^'^ His disease was fever, II dtait en 
proie d tmeJUvre — ^ produced, devint--^ It must be, Ce sera — * accom- 
modation, eoins possibles — ^ secured, acquis — "^ singleness, tUsintiresse- 
menty m. — ^ discourse, oraison, m. — * took great pleasure, affectionnait 
beaucoup — *° 1 saw little of, /'«» peu vu — ^^ I became, je tombai — 

^' I had \iSm,je luijis une visite des que mes forces le me permirent 

— w to repeat it, en /aire une seconde — ^* The good man. Get homme de 
bien — ^* in the midst of his hopes, au moment de voir realiser see espd- 
rances — '^ had led him, lui avaientfait — *^ finest, leplus propre—^^ to 
the diffusion of, d rdpandre. 
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his success (pL), I do not mean that he made many 
converts, but he found in many a disposition to 
inquire candidly^ into his system, whilst very many 
professed to receive* important aid and instruction 
from his analysis and views of human nature. 

Your friend. 



Washinffton Irving to Miss Catherine Irmng.* 

My Dear Kate, 

In a letter to Sarah, I gave an account of my 
whereabouts and whatabouts while in^ New York, 
last week, where I was detained beyond my intended 
time by a snowstorm.* I was rather in a humdrum 
mood during my sojourn, and, although I had big 
dinners, gay balls, Italian operas, and Banvard's 
diorama to entertain me,^ I would willingly have 
stolen back to* "niy native plains,'' and given up 
the " gay world" and all terrestial joys. The last 
evening''^ of my detention, however, the weather and 
my dull humour cleared up ; the latter, doubtless, 
under® the influence of Sontag's charms, who, in the 
"Daughter of the Regiment," played and sang 
divinely. 

The next morning proving bright and fair,^ I 

^ A disposition to inquire candidly, disposdes d examiner loyaUtMnt 
— 8 professed to receiye, diclaraient ttrer. 

3 An account in, le detail de mea faits et gestes pendant mon 

8^'our a — * a snow-storm, une forte chute de neige — * to entertain me, 
pour me distraire — « stolen back to, reprU le chemin de—'" the last 
evening, le dernier Jour — ^ the latter doubtless under, nul doute que 
celle-ci le doive a — * proving bright and fair, comme ilfaiaaU beau, 

* This and the following letter are extracted, by permission of Mr. Bentlej, 
from The life and Letters of Washington Irving. 
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broke, up my encampment, and got down to the 
foot^ of Cortlandt-street, in time for* the ferry boat 
which took over passengers' for the express train. 
I looked forward (pronominal) to a dull wintry 
journey, and laid in a stock of newspapers to while 
away time; but in the gentleman's cabin of the 
ferry boat, whom should I see but* Thackeray P 
We greeted each other cordially. He was on his 
way to Philadelphia, to deliver a course of lectures. 
We took seats beside each other in the cars,^ and the 
morning passed off (pronominal) delightftdly. He 
seems still to enjoy® his visit to the United States 
exceedingly, and enters into our social life with 
great relish. He had made a pleasant visit ''^ to 
Boston; seen much of Prescott — ^whom he speaks 
highly® of — Ticknor, Longfellow, etc. Said the 
Bostonians had published a smashing^ criticism on 
him ; which, however does not seem to have ruffled 
his temper,^® as I understand he cut it out^^ of the 
newspaper, and enclosed it in a letter to a female 
friend in New York. I arrived, after dark,^* at 
Baltimore. 

I had to inquire^' my way to Mr. Kennedy's, or 
rather Mr. Gray's, as Mr. K. shares the house of ^* 
his father-in-law. The door was^^ opened by Mr. 
Gray's old factotum and vaUey-de-sham Phil, an old 



1 Got down to the footj/tf deseendia Juaqt^au baa — ^ for, pour prendre 
— ' which took over passengers, qui eonduiaait lea voyageura — * whom 
should I see hut, maia voild que Je reneontre—^ in the cars, dana le 
ehemin de fer — * He seems still to enjoy, Thackeray parait Hre 
meare favorablement impreaaumni de — "^ visit, a^jowy w.— -® highly, 
a/vee conaiddration — ^ smashing, deraaante — ^o to have ruffled his temper, 
Vawnr beaueoup affeetd—^^ it out, V article dana—^^ after dark, d la 
nuit noirc'^^^ I had to inquire, J'ai eu d m*infonner de — ^* shares the 
house of, r habile avec—^^ was, mefut. 
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negro who formed^ a great firiendflhip with me at 
Haratoga hust smnmery and, I am told, rather Tallies 
himself on* our intimacy. The moment' he recog- 
nized me, he seized me by the hand with such excla- 
mations of joy, that he brought out old Mr. Gray, 
and then Miss Gray, into the hall ; and then a scene 
took place {inverted) worthy of forming a companion 
piece* to the return of the prodigal son. In a mo- 
ment I felt myself in my paternal home,^ and have 
ever since be«i a favoured child of the house. To 
be sure,* there was no fatted calf killed ; but there 
was a glorious''^ tea table spread^ with broiled oysters 
and other substantial accessories worthy of a tra- 
veller's appetite. 

Here I am delightfully fixed® in this most hos- 
pitable, spacious, comfortable mansion, with Ken- 
nedy's library and study at my command,® where I 
am scribbling this letter, and^® with my friend Phil 
ever at hand^^ to take care of me, and attend^* to all 
my wants and^^ wishes. 



W. H. Prescott to Washington Irmng. 

My Dear Mr. Irving, 

I have just closed the fourth volume of your " Life 
of Washington." I have not hurried myself, as you 
see ; and, in trulji, a man who travels through books 



* Who formed, qui »*est prit rfc— * rather values himself on, se fait 
grand honneur — ' The moment, Dia que — ^ forming a companion pieee, 
$ervir de pendant^^ in my paternal home, »ou8 le toit patemel—^ To 
be sure, II est vrai—'' glorious, splendide — ® fixed, installi—* at my 
command, avant d ma dispoeition — *^ and, et fai — ^^ at hand, pf4t — 
^s and attend, d veiller—^ and, et d exdcuter. 
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with^ the ear, instead of ^ tlie eye, cannot hurry. I 
don't know whether you care about^ remarks on your 
books from friends,^ though they be brothers of the 
craft;; but it always seems to me that, when one 
has derived^ great pleasure from reading an author, 
to make no acknowledgment is as uncourteous^ as 
for a gourmand, after he has crammed himself with 
a good dinner, to go away without''^ a civil word to 
his host. 

My wife, who has been my reader, and myself, 
have indeed read with the greatest interest this your 
last work — (m interest which went on " crescendo"® 
from the beginning, and which did not reach its 
climax till the last pages. I have never before fully 
comprehended the character of Washington; nor 
did I know what capabilities it would afford^ to his 
biographer. Hitherto we have only seen him^® as a 
sort of marble colossus, full of moral greatness, but 
without the^^ touch of humanity that would give 
him^^ interest. You have known how to give the 
marble flesh color, that brings it to the resemblance 
of life.^^ This^* you have done throughout ; but it is 
more especially observable^^ in the first volume and 
in the last. No one — ^at least, I am sure, no Ameri- 
can— coidd read the last without finding pretty often 
a blur^ upon the page. Yet, I see, like your pre- 



1 Who travels througli books with, qui ae rend nuUtre du contmu 
d*un livre par — * instead of, et non — ^ care about, ienez aux — * from 

friends, que vos amispeuvent /aire — * derived, 4prouv4—^ to make 

uncourteous, U est aussi peu courtois de ne pas le reconnaitre — "^ without, 
sans adresser — ^ which went on crescendo, qui a dU croissant — • nor 

did aiSbrd, etfignorais qt^U piit ouvrir un si vaste champ — ^° him, 

Washington — ^^ the, eette — ^* that would give him, qui lui donndt — 

*' that brings life, qui le fait approeher de la vie — " This, Voild e% 

que — ^* ohfiSrvable, remarqtMdle-^^^ a blur, une larme. 
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decessors, yon are not willing to mar the beantifol 
picture, by giving Wasliington the infirmity of 
temper which common report assigns to him.^ Per- 
haps you are not satisfied with the foundation of 
such a report.* 

I had feared, from your manner of talking, that 
you never woidd set about the great work in earnest. 
Happy for the country^ that it has been at last 
accomplished by your pen ! 

It is long since I had the pleasure of seeing 
you, though I often get particulars about you.* 
How grateful should I be, for one of many,^ if you 
would pay a visit to our northern latitudes ! I so 
rarely go to New York, that, when I go, the 
memory of friends like Brevoort, Vainwright, and a 
few others, rises to my mind,® and fills it with a 
melancholy feeling. 

Adieu, my dear Mr. Irving. Long may it be 
before''^ you are called away, and before you cease to 
give pleasure® and instruction to the world by your 
writings. 

Always very sincerely your friend.^ 



^ Whicli common him, qifon lui attrtbuegAtdralement — ' of such 

a report, de ce bruit — ^ Happy for the countiy, II est heureux pour 

notre pays — * I often you, fentende souvent parler de voua — * for 

one of many, mot et beaueoup d'autrea^^ rises to my mind, me vieni d 
V esprit — "^ Long may it be before. Que Dieu voua donne de longs Jours 

avant de — ^ and before pleasure, et vous laisse longtemps encore 

eharmer—^ Always friend, Tot{fours votre ami bien sincere. 
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THE ANTIQUARY. 

While lie was thus speaking, lie led the way 
briskly^ through one or two rich pasture meadows 
to an open heath or common, and so to the^ top of 
a gentle eminence. 

"Here/' he said, "Mr. Level, is a truly remark- 
able spot.*' 

"It commands a fine view,^'* said his companion, 
looking around him. 

" True,* but it is not for the prospect I brought 
you hither, do you see nothing else remarkable ! 
nothing on the surface of the ground ? '* 

"Why, yes; I do see something like a ditch, 
indistinctly marked."^ 

" Indistinctly I pardon mey sir, but the indistinc- 
ness must be in your powers of vision® — ^nothing 
can be more plainly traced — a proper agger or 
vallum, with its corresponding ditch or fossa.''^ In- 
distinctly! why. Heaven help you, tke lassie, my 
niece, as light-headed a goose as womankind affords,® 



* He led the way briskly, i7 prit vivmnent let devanta—^ and so to 
the top, et mareha ainsijusqt^au sommet — ^ Jt commands a fine view, La 

vue y eat trie-belle — * IVue, Sana doute — ^ like a marked, comme lea 

faiblea tracea d'tm foaai—^ but vision, maia c^eai voire vue qui eat 

jdible — "^ with its fossa, avee le foaad ou foaaa qui y eorreapond — 

8 as light-headed affords, tite aana eervelle t^U en futjamaia ehez lea 

femmea. 
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saw the traces of the ditcli at once. Indistinct ! 
why, the great station^ at Ardoch, or that at Bums- 
wark in Annendale, may be clearer,* doubtless, 
because they are stative forts,^ whereas this was 
only an occasional encampment. Indistinct ! why, 
you must suppose that fools,* boors, and idiots, have 
ploughed up the land, and, like beasts^ and ignorant 
savages, have thereby obliterated two sides of the 
square, and greatly injured^ the third ; but you see, 
yourself, the fourth side is quite entire ! ^''^ 

Lovel endeavoured to apologize,® and to explain 
away his ill-timed phrase,^ and pleaded his inex- 
perience. But he was not at once quite successful. 
His first expression had come too frankly^® and 
naturally not to alarm the Antiquary, and he could 
not^^ easily get over the shock it had given him. 

" My dear sir," continued the senior,^* " your eyes 
are not inexperienced;^^ you know a ditch from a 
level ground, I presume, when you see them ? In- 
distinct! why, the very common people, the very 
least boy that can herd a cow,^* calls it the £aim 
of Kinprunes ; and if that does not imply an ancient 
camp, I am ignorant what does.^^ 

" I began to trench^® the ground to see what might 



1 The CTeat station, celles du grand camp — ' clearer, plus dvidentes — 

5 stative lorts, camps fortifida — ^* why you fools, mats songez done 

que des ignares — * like beasts, tels que des butors — ^ greatly injured, 
eonsxd4rablement endommagd—'^ quite entire, intact — * endeavoured to 
apologize, etsaga de tfexeuser — * ill-timed phrase, phrase maladroiU — 
^^ had come too frankly, avait dt4 tropfranehe — ** and he could not, qui 
ne put — *2 the senior, le vieillard — ^^ not inexperienced, quelque peu 

exereds — ^* the very cow, le plus petit gardeur de vaehes—^^ I am 

does, Je ne sais pas comment on peut le designer — ^^ I beg^ to 

trench, Je eommenfai d oiwrir des tranehies. 
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be discovered ; and the third day, sir, we found a 
stone, which I have transported to Monkbams, in 
order to have the sculpture taken off with^ plaster 
of Paris ; it bears a sacrificing vessel,^ and the letters 
A. D. L. L. which may stand, without much violence,^ 
for Agricola Dicavit Libens Lubens." 

" Certainly, sir : for the Dutch antiquaries claim 
Caligula as the founder* of a light-house, on the 
sole authority of the letters C. C. P. F., which they 
interpret Caius Caligula Pharum Fecit." 

" True, and it has ever been recorded as a sound 
exposition.^ I see we shaU make something of you 
even before you wear spectacles, notwithstanding 
you thought the traces of this beautiftd camp in- 
distinct when you first observed them."^ 

" In time, sir, and by good instruction. . . .''"'^ 

" You wiU become more apt — ^I doubt not. You 
shall peruse, upon your next visit to Monkbams, my 
trivial® essay upon Castrametation, with some par- 
ticidar remarks upon the Vestiges of Ancient Forti- 
fications lately discovered by the author at the £aim 
of Kinprunes. 

(Sib Walter Soott.) 



' In order with, pour en /aire modeler le sculpture en — * it bears 

a sacrificing vessel, on y voit un vase destine aux sacrifices — ^ gtand, 
without much violence, exprimer^ sans qvlon leur fasse trop de violence 
— ^ claim Caligula as the founder, attribuent d Caligula la fondation — 

* and it exposition, et V explication a iti reconnue bonne, de tout 

temps — * notwithstanding when you first observed them, quoiqt/au 

premier abord — ^ In time instruction, Avec le temps et de bonnes 

lefonSf montieur — ^ trivial, petite 
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QUENTIN DUEWAED. 

Blusliing, and borne down by this cloee^ examina- 
tion on the part of one whose expression^ was so 
reverent at once and commanduig, Quentin bent 
his eyes on the ground, and did not again raise 
them, till in the act of obeying the sonorous com- 
mand^ of the Astrologer : " Look up and be not 
afraid, but hold forth thy hand." 

When Martivalle had inspected his palm,* accord- 
ing to the form of the mystic arts which he practised, 
he led the king some steps aside. "My royal 
brother,*' he said, " the physiognomy of this youth, 
together with^ the lines impressed on his hand, 
confirm, in a wonderful degree, the report which 
I founded on® his horoscope, as well as that judg^ 
ment which your own proficiency in our sublime 
arts {sing,) induced you at once to form of him.'' 
All promises that this youth will be brave and 
fortunate." 

"And faithful?" said the king; "for valour and 
fortime square not always® with fidelity." 

"And faithfiil also," said the astrologer; "for 
there is manly firmness in look and eye, and his 
linea vitaB is deeply marked and clear, which indi- 
cates a true and upright adherence^ to those who do 
benefit, or lodge trust in him. But yet — " 

"But what?" said the king; "Father Galeotti, 
wherefore do you now pause ?" 




pour 

5 



him, vo\M ontfait aussitdt porter sur lui — ® square not always, ne vont 
pas totifours de pair — ^ a true and upright adherence, qtCU sera Jidkh- 
ment et loyaUment attach^. 
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" The ears of kings," said the sage, " are like the 
palates of those dainty patients, which are unable to 
endure the bitterness of the drugs ^ necessary for 
their recovery/' 

" My ears and my palate have no such* niceness,** 
said Louis; "Let me hear what is useful counsel,^ 
and swallow what is wholesome medicine. I quarrel 
not with* the rudeness of the one, or the harsh taste 
of the other. I have not been cockered in wanton- 
ness or indulgence ; my youth was one of ^ exile and 
suffering. My ears are used to^ harsh counsel and 
take no offence at if 

"Then plainly. Sire,'* replied Galeotti, "if you 
have aught in your purposed commission,''^ which — 
which, in short, may startle a scrupulous conscience 
— ^intrust it not to this youth — at least, not till a 
few years* exercise in® your service has made him 
as unscrupulous as others." 

"And is this what you hesitated to speak, my 
good Galeotti ? And didst thou think thy speaking 
it would offend me?" said the king. "Alack! I 
know that thou art well sensible,^ that the path of 
royal policy cannot be always squared^® — as that of 
private life ought invariably to be (inverted) — ^by 
the abstract maxims of religion, and of morality. 

(Sir Walter Scott.) 



' Drugs, medicaments^ m. — * have no such, ne connaissent pas cette — 

' Let me counsel, Faites-moi entendre tout bon conseU — * I quarrel 

not with, Je ne me plaindrai ni de — ^ was one of, t^est passde dans — 

•are used to, ont I' habitude d' entendre— "^ if you commission, je 

vous dirai que s*il se trouve dans la mission que vous projetez quelque 
chose — 8 exercise in, passdes d — ^ art well sensible, sens parfaitement-^ 
^^ squared, regld. 
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THE ooxjyrRY Dry. 

ACT I. SGEVE 2. — LAmr oooDBomr, xns WABnif, ims wawwaw 

CLODPATB, 8IK JOKST HAZKLWOOD, WOBSHIPTOar. 

{Enter Sir John Hdzdwood.) 

SuL John : I am happy in^ the honor of aeesmg 
yonr ladyship and these fair ladies. 

Lady Good: And we reckon onrselYes particu- 
larly fortunate in* meeting with you. Sir John ; you 
are very good indeed to give up so much of your 
accommodation^ to poor storm -bound travellers. 
Allow me to present my nieces to you. {After pre- 
senting her nieces.) It is a long time since we met. 
Sir John ; you were then a mere lad,^ and I was not 
myself a yery old woman. 

SiE John : I remember perfectly the last time I 
had the pleasure of seeing your ladyship, though 
being a bachelor still, I don't care to say how long 
it is ago.^ Your brother, Sir Eowland, was with 
you then ; I hope he is weU.® 

Lady Good : He is very well 'J I ought to have 
introduced his daughter to you particularly. {Sir 
John going up to Miss Martin.) No, no ! this (point- 
ing to Hannah) is my brother Eowland's daughter. 
She is somewhat like her mother who died, as you 
know, at a very early age,® leaving him but this 
child. 

( Worshipton, who is about to^ present with much 



* I am happy in, Madame^ je mis ravi d* avoir — ^ ourselves 

in, comme une bonne fortune de — ^ so much of your accommodation, 
d voire installation — * a mere lad, un toutjeune homme—^ how long it 
is ago, combien il y ade cela — ^ I hope he is well, fespere qt*e sa aanti 
eat bonne — "^ He is very well, JExcellente — ® at a very early age, tre$' 
jeurn—^ who is about to, qui est mr le point de. 
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devotion^ a gUy&e to ARss Martin, which she has 
dvopped, lets it fall out of his hand? and retiring 
some paces, stares with astonishment at Hannuh.) 

Sir John {to Hannah) : I am liappy to have this 
opportunity of paying my respect to the daughter 
of my old friend. I hope, madam, you will admit 
of this plea for being better acquainted.^ 

Lady Good {aside to Hannah) : Answer him, 
chfld. 

Hannah {curtseying awkwardly) : My father is 
very well, I thank you, sir. 

Miss Martin {looking slily at Worshipton) : I fancy, 
after all, I must* pick up this glove myself. I am 
a&aid some sudden indisposition 

WoR. {confusedly) : I beg pardon ! I — I have a 
slight pain in my jawbone ; I believe it is the tooth- 
ache.^ 

Lady Good: The tooth-ache! how I pity you! 
there is no pain in the world so bad.^ But I have a 
cure /or it that I always carry in my pocket for the 
good of myself and my Mends : do swallow some 
drops of it ; it will cure you presently, {offering him 
a phial). 

WoR. {retreating from her^) : You are infinitely 
obliging, madam, but I never take anything for it.® 

Lady Good {following him with a phial) : Do take 
it, and hold it in your mouth before you swallow it. 
It is very nauseous, but it will cure you. 

WoR. {still retreating) : Pray, madam, be so oblig- 

^ Devotion, emfpreMement—'^ lets it hand, U laisse ^chopper — 

' you will acquainted, que ce sera pres de vous un droit a une plus 

grande intimity— -* I fancy I must, Je erois qt^il faudra—^ it is the 
toothache, quefai mcd aux dents — * so bad, pire que celle-ld — "" retreat- 
ing from her, se reeulant—^ for it, contre ee tnal. 
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ing as^ to excuse me : I cannot possibly swallow the 
potion. 

Lady Good {pressing him still mare earnestly) : In- 
deed, indeed, it will cure you, and I must positively 
insist upon your taking it. 

WoR. (defending himself vehemently) : Positively 

then, madam, you oblige me to say {hreaM/ng 

suddenly away)? Pest take all the drugs in the 
world ! (Aside.) 

Sir John : You must not, Lady Goodbody, insist 
on curing a man against his will ;^ he likes the pain, 
perhaps, let him enjoy it. 

WoR. (returning) : Lideed I am very much obliged 
to your ladyship ; I am much better now. Forgive 
my impatience ; I don't know what I said. 

Lady Good : I am very glad you are better, and 
I forgive you with all my heart, though it is a 
remedy that I have long had the greatest faith in,* 
distilled by myself from the very best ingredients, 
and has cured a great many people, I assure you. 
(To Sir John.) So you took this lady for Sir Row- 
land's daughter. (Pointing to Miss Martin.) Do 
you see no traces in her countenance^ of my sister 
and Colonel Martin? She lost both her parents 
early, and she has been ever since my child. 

Sir John : You are happy in having such a 
daughter. 

Lady Good : I am so ; she is a very good girl. 



* Pray as, Be grd.ce, fnadame, veuiUez bien — * breaking suddenly 

away, en se sauvant tout d coup — 3 against his will, malgri lui — 

* though in, bien que fate depuia hngtempa la plus grande foi dant 

ee remede—^ no traces in her counteiiance, sur sa Jigwre aueun trait 
de reaaemblance. 
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and has many excellent qualities, which young 
women now-a-days do but rarely possess. 

Sir John : I dare say she is a most amiable com- 
panion,^ whom you would be very unwilling to part 
with. 

Lady Good : Nay, Sir John, I am not so selfish, 
but that^ I should willingly give her up to a good 
husband. 

Miss Martin (aside to Lady Goodbody) : Ah ! 
ma'am, why will you do this?^ You know I can't 
bear it.* {Aloud to Sir John.) You must not trust 
Lady Goodbody's accoimt of me ;^ for if she thought 
size necessary to make a woman perfect, it would 
be diffictdt to persuade her that I am not six feet 
high. 

Sir John : Excuse me, ma'am, I have always 
trusted to Lady Goodbody's opinions {sing,) and hay« 
never felt more inclination to do so^ than at this 
moment. 

Lady Good : She always behaves like a fool when 
she is praised, and, excepting this," I don't know a 
fault that she has.® 

[Enter a servant announcing dinner,) 

( To Miss Martin) Go before, my dear, and place 
my chair as you know I like it. 

[^Exit Miss Martin, followed hj Sir John leading 
out Lady Goodbody,'] 

WoR : {looking askance at Hannah, and then going 

^ I dare companion, Je mis sur que mademoiselle est une com- 

pagne on ne peut plm aimabte — ^ I am that, /(? n^ serais pas assez 

egoiste pour ne pas — ^ do t\i\s^ parl^ ainsi — * I can't bear it, cela m*est 

fort disagreable — ^ Lady G mc, V opinion qu*a de mot Lady Good- 

hody — ^ and have so, etje n^y ai jamais etc plus porte — "'' excepting 

this, a part eela — ^ that she has, lui. 
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up to her with an unwilling shrug) Permit me to 

have the honor 

\_Exeunt, 

(Joanna Baillie.) 



HELEN. 

Lady Davenant was at the far end of the room 
engrossed, Churchill feared, by^ the newspaper ; as 
he approached she laid it^ down, and said, — 

" How scandalous some of these papers have be- 
come, but it is the fault of ^ the taste of the age. 
* Those who live to please, must please to live.' *' 

Horace was not sure whether he was cut^ or not, 
but he had the presence of mind not to look hurt. 
He drew nearer to Lady Davenant, seated himself, 
and taking tip a book as if he were tired of folly (pL)j 
to which he had merely^ condescended, he sat and 
read, and then sat and thought, the book hanging 
from his hand. 

The result of these profoimd thoughts he gave to 
the public, not to^ the aide-de-camp ; no more of the 
little pop-gun peUets of wit''^ — ^but now were brought 
out® reason and philosophy. In^ a higher tone he 
now reviewed the literary, philosophical, and politi- 
cal world, with touches of^^ La Bruy^re and La 
Rochefoucauld in the characters he drew, and in the 
reflections he made ; with^^ an air, too, of sentimental 

^ Engrossed by, absorbee par la lecture — ^ it, la feuille — ^ but it is 
the faiut of, maia on doit en accuse^' — ^ cut, atteint — ^ he had merely, 

il rCavait fait qm—^ not to, non a — ^ no more wit, ce n'etait plus 

une canonnade de petita boulets de traits d* esprit — ^ brought out, mises 
en jeu—^ In, (^ fut de — ^^ with touches of, donnant des toucia a Ut 
fa^on de — ^^ with, et cela avec. 
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contrition for^ his own penetration and fine moral 
flense, which compelled him to see, and to be annoyed 
by, the faults of such superior men.^ 

The analysis he made of every mind^ was really 
'.perfect — ^in one respect — ^not a grain* of bad but was 
separated from the good, and held up^ clean and 
^lear to public view (p/.). And as an anatomist 
he showed such knowledge^ both of the brain and of 
the heart, such an admirable acquaintance with all 
their diseases, and handled the probe and the scalpel 
so well, with such a practised hand ! 

"Well, really this is comfortable," said Lord 
Davenant, throwing himself^ back in his arm-chair 
— " True English comfort, to sit at ease and see all 
one's friends so well dissected ! Happy to feel that it 
is® our duty to our neighbour to see him well cut up* 
— ably anatomised for the good of society;^® and when 
I depart ^^ — ^when my time^^ comes — as come it must, 
nobody is to touch me but^^ Professor Churchill. 
It wiU be a^* satisfaction to know that I shall be 
<5arved as a dish fit for^^ gods, not hewed as a carcase 
for hounds.^^ So now remember, Cecilia, I call on 
you to^''^ witness — ^I hereby, being of sound ^® mind and 
body, leave and bequeath my character, with aU my 
defects and deficiencies^* whatsoever, and aU singular 



^ For, de ee que — * to see men, d reconnaitre dea dSfauta chez des 

.'hommes si sup&ieurs, et a aouffrir de eea mimes defauts — * mind, earae- 
terey m. — * not a grain, pas une parcelle—^ held up, offerte—^ such 
knowledge, une science si profonde — ^ throwing himself se rejetant — 
* that it IS, qu'il est de — ^ well cut up, coupi en pikces eonvenablement — 
y> society, tous—^^ I depart, Je mourrai—^^ time, Iieure, f. — ^^ nohodj 
is to touch me but, Je ne veux itre touche que par le — ^* It will be a, 
Taurai la—^^ fit for, digne d'etre offert aux—^^ for hounds, abandon- 
'0^e a une meute — " I call on you to, je vous somine de servir de — 
*® I hereby, being of sound, moi, sain de—^^ deficiencies, /fl»^&», m. 
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and curious diseases of the mind/ of widch I may die 
possessed — wishing the same many for his sake,^ — ^ 
to my good friend Dr. Horace Churchill, professor of 
moral, philosophic, and scandalous anatomy^ to be by 
him dissected at his good pleasure for the ben^t at 
society at large." 

** Many thanks, my good lord ; and I accept your 
legacy for the honour — ^not for the value of the 
gift, which everybody must be sensible is nothing/'^ 
said Churchill, with a polite bow — " absolutely 
nothing. I shall never be able to make* anything 
of it.'' 

"Try — try, my dear friend," answered LoFid 
Davenant. " Try, don't be modest." 

"That would be difEcult when so distinguished,"^ 
said Beauclerc, with a look of proud humility. 

"Distinguished Mr. Horace Churchill assuredly 
is,"® said Lady Davenant, looking at him from b^ 
hind*^ her newspaper. " Distinguished above all* 
his many competitors in this age of scandal ; he has 
really raised the art to the dignity of a science. 
Satire, scandal, and gossip, now hand-in-hand* — 
the^® three new graces: all^^ on the same elevated 
rank — ^three,^^ formerly considered as so different, 
and the last left^^ to our inferior sex, but now, 
surely, to be a male gossip is no reproach."^* 

* Diseases of the mind, affections tnorales — ' wishing the sake, 

et que jc souhaite nombreuses pour Vamour de mon legataire — ' whidi 

everyhody nothing, qui^ comnie chacun doit le mvoir, est nuUe — * to 

make, tirer — * when so distinguished, quand on eM si retnarquable — 
• assuredly is, Vest en effet — "^ from behind, par-dessus — ® aboTe all, 
'tntre torn — ^ now hand-in hand, aujourd'hui d'aecord — ^^ the, sont Us 
— " all, qui oceupent toutes—^^ three, trois graces — ^^ igft^ ab(iHd6nn4e 

— ^* surely to reproach, maia ai^'ourd* huij ce n*est plus d eoujp tkr 

une honte d*itre homme'Commire, 
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'* 0, Lady Davenant ! male gossip — ^what an ex- 
pression ! " 

"WhatareaKty!'* 

** Male gossip ! * Tombe sur moi le ciel ! " cried 
Churchill. 

" * Ponrvu que je me venge/ always understood," 
pursued Lady Davenant ; " but why be so afraid of 
the imputation of gossipping/ Mr. Churchill ? It* 
is quite fashionable, and if so, quite respectable, yon 
know, and in your style ^ quite grand. ^ And gos- 
sipping wonders at being so fine!'* Malice to be 
hated, needs but to be seen ;^ but now, when it is 
elegantly dressed,^ we look upon it without shame or 
consciousness of ''^ evil ; we grow to doat upon it® — so 
entertaining, so graceful, so refined. When vice loses* 
half its grossness, it loses all its deformity. Humanity 
used to be talked of ^® when our friends were torn to 
pieces, but now there is^^ such a philosophical perfume 
thrown over the whole operation, that we are irresis- 
tibly attracted.^^ How much we owe^^ to such mea 
as Mr. Churchill, who make us feel detraction virtue ! " 

He^* bowed low as Lady Davenant, summoned by 
her lord, left the room,^^ and there he stood as one 
condemned, but not penitent.^^ 

(Miss Edgeworth.) 

> .. — — • — • « 

^ Be so gosBipping, pourquoi tant voua effrayer d*une acctuatum 

de eommirage^^ It, Le commdrage—^ in your style, avec voire maniere 
defaire — *' at being so fine, d*etre de si bon ton — * needs but to be seen, 
n*a gu*d se faire voir — ® dressed, parie — "^ consciousness of, eons eoup* 
^onner — ^ ^e grow to doat upon it, nous Jinissom par V aimer d lafolie 

— • When vice loses, Ze vice, enperdant — ^o Humanity of, Nbua in- 

voquiona autrefois Vhumanitd — ^^ there is, on — ** we are irresistibly 
attracted, nous nous sentons attires d*une maniere irresistible — ^' How 
much we owe, Que ne devons-nous pas — ** He, Horace — ** summoned 

J)y room, lorsqu*elle guitta le salon sur un signs de son mari— 

*■ penitent, repentant. 
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PEN OWEN. 

" He must be^ a genius/ Caleb ! " 

" May be, may be, brother Griffith." 

"Must be, sir!" 

"We are but weak, short-sighted mortals,^ Grif- 
fith, and must not " 

" Pshaw ! ^ speak for yourself, brother Caleb. The 
boy, I repeat, must be a genius." 

"Well, well! if he must be,|^he'^must ; I can't 
help it."* 

"Help it! why " 

" Let him be anything, my good brother, but one 
of your thing-o-my-alogists, or ologists." 

"Pooh, Caleb! you are ignorant of the use^ or 
application of terms." 

" Like enow,^ like enow, Griffith ; but I know 
his uncle Wintletrap was one of the crew,"'^ and you — 

" Hold, Caleb ! Of me you may think or speak 
as you shall see fit,® in your plentiful lack of judg- 
ment ; but of Doctor Wintletrap 

"What of him ?"» 

" He was indeed a philosopher." 

" Didn't I say so ? it's all one and same thing — a 
fellow— 10 

" Ay, Caleb, a fellow^^ of every learned body (p/.)> 
sect (/>/.) and society (/?/.), from Drontheim ta 
Bologna." 

1 He must be, Ce sera — * weak, short-sighted mortals, de faible* 

mortels dont la vue est bornee—^ Pshaw, A d'autres — * if he must 

help it, 8'illefauty il le sera ; que voulez-vous gtiej'i/ fosse — * you are 

use, votts ne connaissez ni le but — ^ Like enow, C* est probable — 

' was one of the crew, etait de la bande — ^ speak as fit, dire de mot 

ee que vous jugerez convenable — ^ What of him ? Eh bien ! quoi $ — 
**> fellow, komme — ^^ a fellow, %m homme qui itait membre. 
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"All of a kidney — all hang together, I dare 
swear ;^ fellows like himself, kicked out of society at 
home^ and sent packing to these outlandish joarto /'' 

" Caleb, Caleb, thou art little better^ than an old 
dunce ! " 

"Dunce in yoiir teeth* — ^but no ; I forgive you. I 
dare say you are quite right ;^ you are more learned 
in these matters than I can pretend to be ; but, 
for the soul of me,^ I never could understand their 
use.'^ 

"Use! psha, Caleb." 

" I'm not saying it to anger you, brother Griffith 
— ^you know / am not ; it's all my ignorance, no 
doubt 'y'^ I am sure it is ; but it was this plaguy 
Doctor Wintletrap who first set your wits a wool- 
gathering® after these boxes of dead bones and 
painted porringers." 

" Vases, vases, Caleb — ^Egyptian, Etruscan." 

" Never mind their names, Griffith ; I can't re- 
member them. There they stand to^ speak for 
themselves; call 'em what ye will, they are still 
nothing but pots, pans, and coffins after all." 

"Insufferable! why, that very mummy you are 
pointing at, is three thousand years old." 

" More the shame — more the shame, Griffith ; 
what have you to do routing out^® men*s rotten bones, 



1 I dare swear, Je le parte — ' at home, dans lew pays—^ thou art 
little hetter, tu ne vaux giiere mieux — * in your teeth, votts-mitne— 

* I dare right, Vous avez sans doute raison — « for the soul of me, 

sHl t^agissait metne de sauver man dme — "^ it's all doubt, j'e peche 

sans doute par ignorance — » who first wool-gathering, quiy le pre- 

mievy vous a mis en tete la tnanie de courir — ^ There they stand to, Mais 

les voild ^Mt—^^what haye out, quel besoin avez-vous d' oiler d la 

recherche. 
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and distnrbbig their ashes after Christian burial;^ 
you are worse than the resurrectiiHi men."* 

*^ Blessed ignorance !" 

'' JN^one of your tannts, Grriffith, though I may bless 
my ignorance of such unnatural gimcracks.' Why, 
what have you got by all^ these stuffed salamanders 
and pickled porpoises, I should like to know P' 

" Got by them, thou worshipper of Plutus !" 

" Brother, brother, I worship none but to whom 
worship is due ; not a parceP of heathenish gods, 
who stand there and are valued only, as I heard that 
old fool Wintletrap tell you, like their neighbours 
the tea-pots, because they have lost their noses.^ 
Would you have me believe this is anything but 
arrant nonsense?'' Why, they'd be all thrown 
together as rubble, and not fetch® a shilling a 
waggon-load in the market."^ 

" Market ! — your eternal criterion." 

"My what, Ghriffithr 

" Poh ! money getting." 

" Better than money losing,^® or money squander- 
ing. Why, the Lord protect you,^^ my good brother, 
I'll be bound to tum^^ a thousand poimd upon Change 
whilst you^^ philosophers, as ye call yourselves, are 



* Their ashes burial, quiont regu la adpulture chretienne—'^ resur- 
rection men, chercJieura de caduvres — ^ bless my gimcracks, m$ 

filidter d'ignorer de aemblables folks contre nature — * Why all, 

Carje voudraia aavoir ce que voua ont valu — ^ not a parcel, non ce tas — 

* because they noses, que parce qu*il leur manque le nez — "^ "Would 

you nonsense? Voudriez-voua que je visae en tout ceci autre chose 

qu'une inaigne folie — *• and not fetch, et on rCen tirerait paa — ^ in the 

market, d la bourae — ^^ Better losing, Cela vaut mieux que d*en 

perdre — ^^ "Why, tlie Lord protect you, Eh ! que le bon Lieu voiu 
bdniaae—^'^ I'll be bound to turn, Je parte que f aurai gagne — ^3 yQn^ 
oua autres. 
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taggling^ about a green half-penny, or scrambling 

like schoolboys for^ a great black beetle !'* 

"My scarab, by all that is sacred! why, you 

Solomon." 

" No nicknames, Griflf, no nicknames." 

" No Griffs, brother Caleb, no Griffs, if you please ; 

you know I will not be called Griff." 
" Don't call me Solomon, then." 
" I — I called thee anything but Solomon."^ 
" Then there's an end of it, brother Griffith." 

(T. Hook.) 



WEAL AND WOE* IN GARVELOCH.* 

One day the next spring,^ Eonald appeared before 
his sister's door. 

" Welcome, brother ! " exclaimed Ella. " Is it » 
leisure day with you ?^ and are you come''^ to spend it 
with us ?" 

" It is a leisure day, and the last I shall have far 
long ; and I am come to tell you why, and to consult 
{pronominat) with Angus about a Kttle business of 
his.® This is the reason that^ I came myself instead 
of sending Kenneth." 

" I began to think you never meant to come,^^ you 
have been so considerate in sparing ^^ Kenneth. But 

^ Are haggling, barguignerez — ^ for, d qui aura — ^ I Solomon, 

Moi,je fax appele Salomon^ ah ! par exemple ! 

* Weal and Woe, ProsperiU et Desaatre — * the next spring, Au 

printempa suivant — * Is it yon, Ust-ce Jour de repos chez vous — 

^ and are you come, et viendriez-vous — « of his, qui le regarde — ^ This 

that, (Test pour cela que — lo you never meant to come, que vous ne 

viendriez plus — ^^ been sparing, eu la bonti de vous passer si sou- 

vent de, 

* By permission of Miss Martineau, from niustrations of Political £o(momy. 
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sit ye down — aye, outside the door, if you like, for it 
is a true spring day, and Angus will be up^ firom the 
boat presently." 

Angus was soon seen^ hastening to meet Bonald,. 
who then told his news. Captain Forbes had arrived 
at the Islay station in high spirits.^ A new market^ 
fcr their produce was unexpectedly opened {pro- 
nominal) in the West Indies. It was his belief^ that 
all the fish they could (impersonal) possibly prepare 
during the season would be insufficient to meet* the 
sudden demand ; and he came to see how many boat» 
coidd be mustered,''^ and how many laborers could be 
withdrawn from® other employments to aid in the 
fishery. 

" Now is Fergus's time,''^ said Ella, "for getting 
his two boys hired ^® at the station. They are yoimg, 
to be sure ; but as so many laborers are wanted, their 
services will be received,^^ I dare say." 

" Now is Eob's time for clearing off ^^ his debt to^ 
Fergus," observed Angus ; " for I suppose, Ronald,, 
wages will rise^^ at the cooperage. More barrels will 
be wanted than you can easily prepare."^* 

" No doubt," replied Ronald. " Now is your time,. 
Angus, for building the platform you were talking of 
last year ; and I came to offer what help I can.^^ I 
will spare Kenneth for a week now to^^ work with 



1 "Will be up, reviendra — ' Angus seen, Angus ne tarda pas d se 

montrer — * in high spirits, tout joyeux — * market, . dihouchi^ m. — ^ It 
was his belief, Son opinion Uaii — ® to meet, pour satisfaire a — "^ could 
be mustered, on pourrait rdunir — ^ withdrawn from, enlever d—^ Now 

is Fergus's time, Le moment est vcnu pour Fergus — ^o for getting 

hired, de placer — ** will be received, on acceptera — ^2 for clearing off^ 

de 8*acquiiter de — ^^ ^i\\ rjge^ ^ont monter — ^* than prepare, qt^U 

ne vous sera facile d'en fabriquer — '^ y^^at help I can, Vaide dont je= 
puis disposer — ^^ fgr a week now to, pour huit jours ajm qu^Upuisse. 
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you, and I give you notice^ that you must take him 
now or not at all.^ And if there should be any diffi- 
culty^ about the little capital wanted for* the work 
(pL), I have a few pounds which are much at your 
service." 

(Harriet Martineau.) 



DOMBEY AND SON. 



" Papa ! what's money ?" 

The abrupt question had such reference to^ the 
subject of Mr. Dombey's thoughts, that Mr. Dombey 
was quite disconcerted. 

" What is money, Paul ?" he answered. " Money?" 

" Yes," said the child, laying his hands upon the 
elbows of his little chair, and turning the old face^ 
up towards Mr. Dombey's ; " what is money ?" 

Mr. Dombey was in a difficulty.^ He would have 
liked to give some explanation involving® the terms 
circulating medium, currency, depreciation of cur- 
rency, paper,^ bullion, rates of exchange, value of 
precious metals in the market, and so forth; but 
looking down at^^ the little chair, and seeing what 
a long way down it was,^^ he answered, " Gold, and 
silver, and copper. Guineas, shillings, hal^ence:. 
you know what they are P"^^ 

* I give you notice, Je votts avertia — * now or not at all, aujourd'hui 

ou Jamais — ' And if. difficulty, Et si vous dtiez embarrass^ — 

* wanted for, qu *exifferaient. 

5 Such reference to, tant de rapport avec^^ the old face, sa Jigure <fe 
vieillard — ^ was in a difficulty, se trotwait dans un' grand embarras — 
8 involving, embrassant—^ paper, papier-monnaie^'^^ but looking down 

at, mais baissant la tete vers — " what was, eombien elle 4tait bos — 

^' what they are, ee qm desU 

* From D(Hnbey and Son, by permission of Mr. Charles Diokens. 
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" Oh yes, I know wliat they are," said PauL " I 
•don't mean that,^ papa. I mean, what's money after 

4lU?" 

Heaven and earth ! how old his tsLce as he turned 
it up again towards his father's ! 

**What is money after all!" said Mr. Dombey, 
backing his chair a little, that he might the better 
gaze in sheer amazement^ at the presimiptuous atom 
that propounded such an inquiry."' 

" 1 mean, papa, what can it do ?" returned Paul, 
folding his arms — ^they were hardly* long enough to 
fold — and looking at the fire, and up at him,^ and at 
the fire, and up at him again. 

Mr. Dombey drew his chair back® to its former 
place, and patted him on the head."^ 

** You'll know better by-and-by, my man,"® he 
said. " Money, Paul, can do anything."^ 

He took hold of the little hand, and beat it softly 
against one of his own, as he said so. 

But Paid got his hand free as soon as he could, 
and rubbing it gently to and fro on the elbow of his 
chair, as if the wit were in the palm, and he were 
sharpening it;^^ and looking at the fire again, as 
though the fire had been his adviser and prompter,^^ 
repeated, after a short pause, 

"Anything, papa ?" 

" Yes, anything — ^almost," ^^ said Mr. Dombey. 

^ I don't mean that, Ce rCest pas cela qtie je veux dire — * that 

amazement, q/in de pomoir mieux regarder avec un profond 4bahU»e» 

ment — ^ that inquiry, qui lui adressait cette question — * they were 

hardly, et a peine dtaient-Us — ^ and up at him, etpuis aonpkre — * drew 

back, ramena — "^ and patted head, et caressant de la main la tite de 

V enfant — ® my man, mon petit homnie^^ anything, ^uoi que ce soit^^ 

^^ and he it, et qu*il le votdut aiguiser — ^^ his aSyiser and prompter, 

•son eomeil $t son inspiration — ^^ almost, ou dpeupres. 
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"Anything means everything, don't it, papa?"" 
. asked his son, not observing, or possibly not iinder^ 
standing, the qualification.^ 

" It includes it^ — ^yes>" said Mr. Dombey. 

"Why didn't money save me my mamma?" l^^ 
turned the child. " It isn't cruel, is it P" 

" Gruel ! " said Mr. Dombey, settling his neck- 
cloth, and seeming to resent the idea.' " No : a good 
thing can't be cruel." 

" If it's^ a good thing, and can do anything," said 
the little fellow, thoughtfully, as he looked back at 
the fire, "I wonder why it didn't save me mjr 
mamma." 

He didn't ask the question of his father this time. 
Perhaps he had seen with a child's quickness, that it 
had already made his father uncomfortable.^ But he 
repeated the thought aloud, as if it were quite an old 
one to him,^ and had troubled him very much, and 
sat"'^ mtk his chin resting on his hand, still cogitat- 
ing,® and looking for an explanation in the fire. 

(Charles Dickens.) 



MONEY.* 

ACT I., SCENE n. — SIR JOHN VBSBY, BVBLYN, LADY FRANKLIN,. 
GEOKGINA VESEY, CLARA. 

Sir John : My dear sister, we were just loud in^ 
your praises. But how's this P^® not in mourning ? 

^ The qualification, la fnodijlcation — 2 It includes it : yes, Cela ren- 

ferme cette expression, en effet^^ and seeming idea, sous le contre' 

coup del* idee— *^ it's, r argent est — * that it uncomfortable, qu'elle lui 

avait d4jd camd du malaise — « an old one to him, ancienne pour lui — 
' and sat, puis il se tint assis—^ still cogitating, reflechissant toujour s. 

5 Loud in, de chanter — ^o But how's this, Mais que vois-je ? 

* Extracted by permission of the anUior. 
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Lady Franklin : Why should I go into mourn- 
ing for a man I never saw P 

Sir John : Still ^ there may be a legacy. 

Lady Franklin : Then there'll be less cause for 
affliction.2 Ha ! ha ! my dear Sir John, I'm one' of 
those who think feelings a kind of property, and 
never take credit upon them^ upon false pretences. 

Sir John {aside) : Very silly woman ! (Aloud) 
But, Clara, I see you are more attentive to the pro- • 
per decorum ;^ yet you are very, very, very dis- 
tantly connected^ with the deceased — a third cousin,''^ 
I think? 

Clara : Mr. Mordaunt once assisted® my father, 
and these poor robes ^ are aU the gratitude I can 
show him. 

Sir John {aside) : Gratitude ! humph ! I am 
afraid the minx^^ has got expectations. 

Lady Franklin : So Mr. Graves is the executor — 
the will is addressed to him ? The same Mr. Graves 
who is always in black, always lamenting his ill-for- 
tune and^^ his sainted Maria, who led him the life of 
a dog? 

Sir John: The very same. His liveries {sing.) 
are black, his carriage is black, he always rides a 
black galloway, and faith, if he ever marry again, I 
think he will show^^ his respect to his sainted Maria 
by marrying a black woman. 

1 Still, «w«— 2 cause for affliction, lieu de iaffliger — * one, du nom- 
bre — * and never. .....them, et qui ne t^en font jamais honneur — * you 

are...... decorum, vous tenez plus compte des convenances — ® distantly 

connected, parenie iloignee—'^ a third cousin, cousine au troisieme degre 
—8 once assisted, vint ime fois en aide d — ^ these poor rohes, ce triste 

vitement — ^*^ the minx, la petite pr^cieuse—^^ always lamenting 

and, se lamentant sans cesse sur son pen de bonheur, et sur la perte de — 
** he will show, ilprouvera. 
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Lady Franklin : Ha ! ha ! we shall see. (Aside) 
Poor Graves, I always liked him : he made an excel- 
lent husband. 

(Enter Evelyn, seats himself and takes up a book 
unobserved}) 

Sir John: What a crowd of relations this will 
brings to light !^ Mr. Stout, the political economist 
— ^Lord Glossmore " 

Lady Franklin : Whose grandfather kept a 
pawnbroker's shop,' and who, accordingly, enter- 
tains the profoundest contempt for everything popu- 
lar,* parvenu, and plebeian. 

Sir John : Sir Frederick Blount " 

Lady Franklin : Sir Fwedewick Blount, who ob- 
jects to^ the letter r as being too wough,® and there- 
fore dwops"^ its acquaintance : one of the new class of 
prudent young gentlemen who, not having spirits* 
or constitution for the hearty excesses of their prede- 
cessors, entrench themselves in the dignity of a lady- 
like languor.^ A man of fashion in the last century 
was riotous and thoughtless: in this he is tranquil 
and egotistical. He never does anything that is 
silly ,^® or says anything that is wise.^^ I beg your 
pardon, my dear; I believe Sir Frederick is an 
admirer of yours, provided, on^^ reflection, he does 
not see " what harm it could do him" to fall in love 
with ^3 your beauty and expectations. Then, too, our 

1 Unobserved, sans itre vu—^ brings to light, fait paraitre au grand 
JQHf — 3 tept a pawnbroker's shop, tenait un nwnt de piiU — ^ popular, 
du peuple — * objects to, reproche ci— « wough, dure d prononeer — 




d'etre amoureux de. 
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poor cousin the scholar — Oh, Mr. Evelyn, there you 
are! 

Sir John : Evelyn ! the very^ person I wanted* 
Where have you been all day ? Have you seen to^ 
those papers ? have you written my epitaph on poor 
Mordaunt? Latin, you know? have you reported* 
my speech at Exeter Hall P have you looked out* the 
debates on the Customs ?^ and, oh ! have you mended 
up the old pens in the study ? 

Georgina : And have you brought me the black 
floss silkP have you been to Storr's for my ring? 
and, as we cannot go out on this melancholy occa- 
sion,^ did you call at"^ Hookham's for® the last H. B. 
and the Comic Annual ? 

Lady Franklin : And did you see what wa» 
really the matter with^ my bay horse P did you get^® 
me the opera-box? did you buy my Kttle Charley 
his peg-top ? 

Evelyn {always reading) : Certainly, Paley is 
right upon that point : for put the syllogism thus— 
{looking up^^). Ma'am — Sir — Miss Vesey — ^you want 
something of me ? Paley observes, that to assist even 
the undeserving tends to the better regulation olf ^^ 
our charitable feelings. No apologies^* — I am quite 
at your service. 

Sir John : Now he's in one of his humours !^* 

Lady Franklin : You allow him strange liberties. 
Sir John. 

^ The very, jmte — ^ Have you seen to, Vous etes-vous occupe de — 
3 reported, fait le rapport — * looked out, prepare — ^ the Customs, l» 
droits de la douane — ® on this melancholy occasion, d cattae de ee triste 

evenement—'^ call at, passe chez — ^ for, demander — ^ and did with, 

M savez-votts positivement ee qu*a — *° get, retenu — 'Hooking up, 

J^vant les yeux — '^ tends to regulation of, tend a mi$ux diriger — 

^' No apologies, Ne vous excusez pas — ^* humours, lunesy /. 
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Evelyn: You will be the less surprised at that, 
madam, when I inform you that Sir John allows me 
nothing else. I am now about to draw on^ his bene- 
volence. 

Lady Franklin : I beg your pardon, sir, and like 
your spirit.^ Sir John, I am in the way, I see ;^ for 
I know your benevolence is so delicate, that you 
never allow any one to detect it !^ ( Walks aside.) 

Evelyn : I could not do your commissions to-day. 
I have been to visit a poor woman, who was my 
nurse and my mother's last friend. She is very 
poor, very — sick — dying — and owes six months' 
rent!^ 

Sir John : You know I should be most happy to 
do anything for yourself.^ But the nurse — {aside) 
some people's nurses are always ill! there are so 
many impostors about.''^ We'll talk of it to-morrow. 
This most moumftd occasion takes up all my atten- 
tion.® (LooTdng at^ his watch) Bless me ! so late ! 
I've letters to write, and none of the pens are 
mended! 10 (Exit.) 

Georgina (aside ^ taking out her purse) : I think I 
wlU^i give it to him. kni^. yet, if I don't get the 
fortune 1^ after all ! Papa allows me so little. Then 
I must have those earrings. (Puts up the purse^^.) 
{Aloud) Mr. Evelyn, what is the address of your nurse? 

1 To draw on, d^user de — ^ like your spirit, j* admire votre courage—' 

3 I am see, je vote que je suis de trop — ^ so delicate it! d*une 

deltcatesse telle que vous ne la laissez Jamais cmnaitre d personne — 

^ six months' rent, siic fnois de loyer, or detix termes — ^ most nappy 

yourself, on ne peut plus heureux de vous Hre utile — ^^ about, dans le 
monde — * takes up all my attention, meprioccupe entierefnent — ® Look- 
ing at, Tirant — '^^ none of. mended, il n*y a pas une plume de taillee 

— *^ I think I will, J-ai envie de — ** I don't get the fortune, yc n*herite 
pas — ^3 Puts up the purse, £lle remet la bourse dans sapoehe. 
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Evelyn (writes and gives it. Aside) : She has a 
good heart, with all her foibles.^ {Aloud) Ah ! Mis» 
Vesey, if that poor woman had not closed the eyes of 
my mother, Alfred Evelyn would not have been this 
beggar^ to your father. 

Georgina : I will certainly attend to it^ — (aside) 
if I get the fortune. 

(BuiiWER Lytton.) 



THE CAXTONS.* 



My uncle was silent, and with great energy dug* 
the point of his cane into the gravel. 

"He will not believe in our great ancestor the 
printer," said I, maliciously. 

My father's calm brow was overcast^ in a moment. 

" Brother I" said the captain loftily, " you have a 
right to your oum ideas, but you should take care 
how they contaminate^ your child." 

" Contaminate ! " said my father ; and for the first 
time I saw an angry sparkle flash from his eyes, but 
he checked himself on the instant. "Change the 
word, my dear brother." 

" No, sir, I will not change it ! to belie the records''^ 
of the family ! " 



* "With all her foibles, maJgre tons sea defauts — 2 -ij^oiild not 

beggar, ne demanderait pas ainsi la chariti — * I will it, Je m*occu- 

perai Men certainement de cette affaire. 

* With great energy dug, enfon^a avec force — * was overcast, s^cu- 

sombrit — ^ should contaminate, devriez voir jusqtfd quel- point eUes. 

peuvent souiller — ' to beUe the records, refuser de croire aux archives. 

* Extracted by permission of the author. 
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*' Records ! A brass plate in a village churcli 
against all the books of the College of Arms ! " ^ 

"To renounce, as^ your ancestor, a, knight who 
died in the field!" 

" For the worst cause that man (pi.) ever fought for !" 
" On behalf 3 of his king ! " 
*' Who had murdered his nephews ! " 
^' A knight with our crest on his helmet ! " 
" And no brains {sing,) underneath it, or he would 
never had them knocked out* for so bloody a villain ! " 
"A rascally, drudging, money-making printer!"^ 
" The wise and glorious introducer of the art that 
has enlightened a world. Prefer, for an ancestor, 
to one whom scholar^ and sage never name but in 
homage,''^ a worthless, obscure, jolter-headed booby* 
in mail, whose only record to men^ is a brass plate 
in a church in a village !" 

My uncle turned round perfectly livid.^^ 
" Enough, sir ! enough ! I am insulted suffici- 
ently. I ought to have expected it. I wish you 
and your son a very good day." 

My father stood aghast. ^^ The captain was hob- 
bling to^^ the iron gate ; in another moment he 
would have been out of our precincts. I ran up 
and hung upon him.^^ 



^ Of the College of Arms, college des hirauts d^armea — * To re- 
nounce as, Center pour — ^ On behalf, Four la dtfense — ^ or he would 

out, ou U ne ae la aerait jamais fait bruler — *A rascally 

printer, Uh ignoble pioeheur d*imprimeur, faiaeur d* argent — « to one 
whom scholar, d Vhomme que lea 4rudita — "^ but in homage, aana lui 
rendre hommage-^^ jolter-headed booby, lourdaud — * whose only record 
to men, qui n*a laiaai aux hommespour tout souvenir — *o perfectly livid, 
3on visage ^tait livide — ** stood aghast, demeura pdtriJU — ^* was hob- 
bling off to, ae dirigeaii en clopinant vera — ^^ I ran up him, Je 

£0unM aprea lui et me auapendia d aon hraa. 
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" Uncle, it is all my fault. Between you and me/' 
I am quite of your side:^ pray forgive us both.. 
What could I have been thinking of, to vex you 
so?^ And my father, whom your visit has made 
so happy!" 

My uncle paused, feeling for^ the latch of the 
gate. My father had now come up, and caught his 
hand.^ 

" What are all the printers that ever Kved, and all 
the books they ever printed, to one wrong to thy fine 
heart,^ brother Roland ? Shame on me ! A book-^ 
man's weak point, you know! It is very true, I 
should never have taught the boy one thing to give 
you pain,"^ brother Roland ; though I don't remem- 
ber," continued my father, with a perplexed look^, 
"that I ever did teach it him either. Pisistratus, 
as you value® my blessing, respect, as your ancestor. 
Sir William de Caxton, the hero of Bosworth. 
Come, come, brother!" 

"I am an old fool," said Uncle Roland, "which- 
ever way we look at it.® Ah, you young dog !^® you 
are laughing at us both ! " 

" I have ordered breakfast on the lawn," said my 
mother, coming out from the porch, with her cheer- 
ful ^^ smile on her lips. 

So while the birds sang overhead, or hopped fami- 
liarly across the sward ^^ for the crumbs thrown forth 

^ Between you and me, Entre noua—^ side, avis, m, — ^ to vex you 

so, de vot*8 contrarier ainsi — * feeling for, cher chant — *liad now 

hand, avait eu le temps d'arriver et dit en lui saisissant la main — ^ to 
one wrong to thy fine heart, au prix d*une blessure faite d ton noble 

cceur — "^ taught the pain, apprendre d eet enfant ce qui pouvait vous 

faite de la peine — ^ as you value, si vous tenez d — « we look at it, gt^ 
nous envisa^ions la ehose^^^ you young dog, petit fripon — ** cheerful,.. 
cJuirmant — ^^ across the sward, sur la pelouse. 
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to them, while the sun was still cool in the east, and 
the leaves yet rustled with^ the sweet air of morning,, 
we sat down to our table, with hearts^ as reconciled 
to each other, and as peaceably disposed to thank 
God for the fair world around us, as if the river had 
never run red^ through the field of Bosworth, and 
that excellent Mr. Caxton had never set all mankind 
by the ears with* an irritating invention, a thousand 
times more provocative of our combative tendencies^ 
than the blast of the trumpet and the gleam of the 
banner. 

(BuLWER Lytton.) 



TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF MONSIEUR VIOLET. 

" On a head, we are safe !"^ cried Gabriel. 

Of course there was no time for explanation,''^ and 
ten minutes more saw us® at the foot of the moun- 
tain. 

" Not a word, but do as I <&?," again said my com- 
panion. 

We followed his example by imsaddling our- 
animals, and taking off the bridles, with which we 
whipped them. The poor things,^ though tired,, 
galloped to the south, as if they were aware ^^ of the 
impending danger. 

"I understand, Gabriel," said I; "the savages 



* With, encore agiUea pat — 2 -^ith hearts, no9 cmtrs — ^ red, rou^e de 

aa/ng — ^ had never with, n*eut jamais mis Us hommes aux prises 

par — 5 comhative tendencies, instincts baiailleurs, 

^ On a head safe, Hn avani, nous sommes sauves^"^ there waa 

explanation, ee n*dtait pas le moment de demander des explications 

— 8 saw ns, mm ^tions--^ things, bites — ^0 they were aware, eUe^ 
eussent le sentiment. 
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cannot see us in the shades^ of these hills ; they will 
follow our horses by the sounds."* 

Gkbriel chuckled with deKght.^ 

"Kight," said he, "right enough; but it is not 
•all. I know of ^ a boat on the other side of the 
mountain, and the Ogden river will carry us not far 
jfrom the^ Buona Ventura." 

I started. "A mistake," I exclaimed, "dear 
friend, a sad mistake; we are more than^ thirty 
miles from the river." 

" From the main river,''^ yes," answered he, shak- 
ing my hand ;® "but many an^ otter have I killed 
in a pretty lake two miles from here, at the southern 
side of the hill.^® There I have a boat well concealed, 
as^^ I hope ; and it is a place where we may defy^ all 
the Arrapahoes, and the Crows to back them.^^ From 
that lake to the river it is but thirty miles paddling^* 
in a smooth canal, made either by^^ nature or by a 
former race of men." 

I need not say how cheerfully we walked ^^ these 
two miles, in spite of the weight of our saddles, 
rifles, and accoutrements. Our ascent was soon 
over,^''^ and, striking into^® a small tortuous deer-path,^^ 
we perceived below us the transparent sheet of water, 
in which a few stars already reflected their pale and 

^ In the shades, au milieu de VohsmriU — ^ the sounds, par le bruit 
de Uurspaa—'^ chuckled with delight, ^^ entendre un bon rire de jubi- 
lation — * of, qa^U y a — ^ will carry the, nous transportera pres du 

— • more than, d plus de — ' From the main river, Iki fleme propre- 
ment dit — ^ shaking my hand, me donnant une poignee de main — 

« many an, nombreuses sont lee — ^o at the hill, au pied du versant 

mdridiondl de cette colline — *' as, du moine — *' where we may defy, 
d*ou nous pourrons braver — ^^ to back them, qui voudraient les soutenir 
— " paddling, de pagayage-^^^ made either by, ouvrage de—^^ 1 need 

walked, Inutile de dire si nous fimes j'oyeusement — *' over, faite-^ 

^8 Btrildng into, prenant^^^ deer-path, trae^ par les daims. 
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tremulous Kght. When we readied the^ shore o£ 
the lake, we found ourselves surrounded by vast and- 
noble ruins, like those on the^ Buona Ventura, but 
certainly^ much more romantic. Gkbriel welcomed 
us to his trapping-ground,* as^ a lord in his domain,, 
and soon brought out^ a neat little canoe, jfrom imder 
a kind of ancient vault. 

" This canoe,'' said he, " once belonged to one of 
the poor fellows that was murdered with the Prince 
Seravalle. We brought it here six years ago with 
great secrecy : it cost him twenty dollars, a rifle, and 
six blankets. Now, in the middle of this lake there 
is''^ an island, where he and I lived together,® and 
where we can remain for months^ without any fear 
of Indians or starvation." 

We aU three entered the canoe, leaving our saddles 
behind us, to recover them^^ on the following day*. 
One hour's paddling brought us^^ to the island, and 
it was truly a magnificent spot. It was covered with 
ruins; graceful obelisks were shaded by the thick 
foliage of immense trees, and the soft light of the 
moon, beaming on^^ the angles of the ruined monu- 
ments, gave to the whole scenery ^^ a hue of an Italian 
landscape. 

"Here we are safe," ^* said Gabriel; "and to-mor- 

1 When we reached the, Arrwds au—^ like those on the, semblables 
d celles du~^ but certainly, mats ellea dtaimt eertainement — ^ to his 
trapping-ground, mr ton terrain de trappage—^ as, comme Ve&t fait — 

* and soon brought oxki^puis tirant — "^ Now, in is, Or, il se trouve 

au milieu de ce lac — ^ where he together, ou mon eompagnon et mot 

(wons halite — * for months, dea moia eniiers — *® to recover them, pour 

lea reprendre — ^^ One hour's us, uipres une heure de pagayage noi*s 

arrivdmes — ^^ beaming on, iolairant — ^^ to the whole scenery, d tout 
ce site—^^ Here we are safe, Nous sommes id en lieu de s&retd. 
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TOW you will discover that my old resting-place is 
not deficient of comfort."^ 

As we were tired, we lay down and soon slept, 
forgetting in tliis little paradise the dangers and the 
&tigues of the day. 

(Captain Marryat.) 

^ My old comfort, man aneUn abri ne manque pas de bien-Hre. 
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